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How St. Paul vitalizes 


science and mathematics 


for the gifted 
(see page 19) 





We protect our children TO and 
FROM school... BUT are they 


protected while they are IN school? 


Protection from the spread of fire is as important in 
a school building as it is at home... deserves the same 
careful consideration of school board officials and 
architects as hospitals and other buildings where 
safety is a “must.” 

A plan for a school building can only be ‘‘safe’’ design 
when every wall and ceiling is made of non-combus- 
tible, fire-resistant materials that can match the char- 
acteristics of Genuine Lath and Plaster. 


insist on GENUINE ‘x, PLASTER 
KNOCK ON THE WALL 


The ideal material that combines protection with 
durability, effective sound control, and ease of maintenance 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLASTERING INSTITUTE *” 
315 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. ~\. 





THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


KENNETH W. BROOKS and BRUCE M. WALKER 
architects 


WOOD & LANDERHOLM 
mechanical engineers 

JOHNSON-BU SBOOM-RAUH 
general contractor 

JAMES SMYTH PLUMBING & HEATING CO. 
plumbing contractor 

GRINNELL CO. OF THE PACIFIC 
plumbing wholesaler 

AMERICAN RADIATOR & 
STANDARD SANTI ARY CORP. 
fixture manufacturer 
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New Headquarters Building 


Washington Water Power Company 
SPOKANE * WASHINGTON 


UTILITY TAKES BOLD FORWARD STRIDE 


« 


¢ Located in an expertly landscaped 28-acre park ped with 300 seats. Adjoining it is a large cafeteria, 
bordering the cascading, power-producing Spokane — private dining rooms and long lounge areas. On the 
River, is the new Headquarters Office and related opposite side of the office building, 
service facilities of the largest private electric utility leads to the huge Central Service Building. 
in the Pacific Northwest. These new structures, which 


another corridor 
Krom 
these buildings, where efficiency prevails, workers en- 
replace aging buildings strewn about Spokane, are joy long scenic views up and down the winding river. 
close to the center of the company’s ten scattered The handsome buildings in Spokane’s biggest 


and 
power dams. The main building in the $7.6-million 


most distinguished post-war project are ultramodern 
group Is a O-story building enclosing offices by double outside and inside, 


and are completely equipped with 
glazing and blue glass spandrels. A glassed-in corridor 


SLOAN Flush vatves, famous for efhiciency, durabil- 


connects this building and a large auditorium equip- ity and economy. 


stoan Sith VALVES & & 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
———— SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO «* ILLINOIS 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O- Matic sHoweR HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 
ind Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
{et-O-Matic—the better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive catalog 
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REASONS why the seats in that new gym 


should be POWER OPERATED BY MEDART 





1 Power operation is practical economy, 
not an expense. All banging, jamming, 
general mishandling, normal with manually 
operated seats, is eliminated thus saving 
substantial costs for repair and maintenance 
of seats, walls and floors. 


S Power operation is furnished in 2 

ue types. Medart’s Bank Mover simul- 

taneously opens and closes all seat sections 

in line, up to a total length of 112 feet. The 

Get the complete story... Unit Mover permits independent operation 
Write for catalog of individual seat sections. 


Le EDART 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 7 When ail seat rows are nat required, 
SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! ean eae aa ou Bean lg 
necessary opened and locked immovably in 

position. PATENTS PENDING 


Medart’s key-operated control 
switch panel can be installed at 
any convenient spot in the gym 
that allows full visibility of seats. 
Removable keys prevent opera- 
tion by any unauthorized person. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INC, . 3578 DE KALB STREET ° $T. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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OUR COVER... 


A well-integrated gifted program — from teache: 
training to student selection to curriculum formu 
lation is what St. Paul offers in the areas of 
science and mathematics. And the report of 
this “horizontal accelerated enrichment’ concept 
(pg. 19) of the district's Student Developmental 
Program describes a comprehensive approach 
we're sure you'll find helpful in work with your 
gifted students. 


A review of your JOURNAL for March (pg. 6) ———> 


WILLIAM C. BRUCE, Editor THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAIT \ Periodical of School 
Published on the 25th of the month preceding the date of issue by THE BRUCI Administration, March, 1959, Vol. 138, No. 3. Copyright, 1959, by The Bruce 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Publishing Company All rights reserved. Title 
CENTRAL OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. FASTERN 
OFFICE 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York 


registered as Trade Mark in 
the United States Patent Othce. Entered as Second-Class Mail Matter, March 17 
IS91, at the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., under the Act of March 3, 1879 





AIL 
Conditioned 
Schools: 


they cost no more to build 


than less modern buildings 


F YOU ARE planning a new 
| school building, one of the 
most important decisions you 
have to make is whether or not 
to plan for air conditioning. 

kor this reason, it is necessary 
to realize that, in most cases, you 
can build a better school for less 
money — if you include modern air 
conditioning. This is because a 
building planned for air condi- 
tioning is more compact. 


Today, more than ever before, 
there is a need for modern 
air conditioning in our schools. 


In many cases, constructing an 
air conditioned school building 
saves enough dollars to pay for the 
air conditioning equipment itself. 
On the other hand, it only requires 
a mere 3.9, increase in teaching 
efficiency to pay for complete 
year-round air conditioning. 


Studies show that because of 
body heat and the sun’s rays it 
takes outside air of less than 60 
degrees to adequately cool a 
school building without air con- 
ditioning. When outside air is 
more than 60 degrees, classrooms 
are sure to be uncomfortable. 

Below are some Government 
figures showing the percentage of 
school-year classroom hours, in 
various cities, when the temper- 
ature is above sixty degrees. 


These, then, are the percent- 





% classroom time, during 
the regular school year, 
CITY that temperature is 
above 60 degrees 
LOS ANGELES 86% 
DALLAS 62% 
WASHINGTON, D.C 44% 
ST. LOUIS 43% 
CLEVELAND 34% 
CHICAGO 32% 
MINNEAPOLIS 25% 











ages of classroom time when air 
conditioning is vital, if adequate 
efficiency in teaching and learn- 
ing is to be maintained in the 
school building. Of course, these 
figures do not include the impor- 
tant summertime, when our 
schools are being used more and 
more each year. 


More advantages of air 
conditioning 

Besides the economic advantages 
of an air conditioned school, there 
are numerous other important 
benefits. First, and most impor- 
tant, is the increased efficiency of 
both faculty and students. This 
means better teaching—better 
learning. It can also result in 
less absenteeism. 


Another important benefit is 
cleanliness. A cleaner atmosphere 
is a more productive atmosphere 
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—more conducive to learning. It 
also means a substantial saving 
on cleaning and maintenance 


bills. 


Air conditioning can turn 
summertime into learning time 
With an air conditioned school, 
summer study becomes more 
popular. The school can be used 
in the hottest weather, for both 
daytime and evening classes. It 
can also be utilized for recrea- 
tional activities that would be 
impossible without air conditioning. 


Consult an expert 

Today, more than ever before, 
air conditioning is important for 
our schools. To learn more about 
the economies of air conditioning, 
consult your architect or air con- 
ditioning dealer. Or write: 
Honeywell, Department AJ-3-43, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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Proper classroom 


temperatures 


mean more take-home learning 


This is the attractive Honeywell 
Pneumatic Round Thermostat 
for heating and air conditioning. 
It is the most accurate pneu- 
matic thermostat available. With 
one in every classroom or recrea- 
tional area, the teacher can ad- 
just the temperature to fit the 
specific activity. Remember, only 
a thermostat on the wall senses 
the temperature the way an oc- 
cupant does. 


Honeywell 


postcard on page 77) 





Church! School! Office! 
Auditorium! Hospital! 
In any situation where 
public seating is required, 
Hampden’s all-steel, dec- 
orator-designed chairs 
provide the quality an- 
swer at an economy price. 
For detailed informa- 

tion on the most 
complete line of 

adult and juvenile 

public seating, write 


today direct. 


Easthampton, Massachusetts 
Department HS-2 


Distributors throughout the United States 


Your JOURNAL for Varck 


A nationally-known economist, addressing a state school 
board association convention recently, urged school directors 
to use available money more shrewdly . . . to adopt more 
efficient methods of operation as industry does when increas 
ing expenditures race with income. 

rhis sound advice creates, of course, a most vital question: 
how can school use less man hours to perform more services? 

In your JOURNAL for March, we believe you'll find a very 
competent answer to this question. Dr. Cook of Concord, 
Calif., in analyzing many phases of school administration, 
inventories (pg. 29) cost cutters which are practical but which 
should not weaken your instructional program. His hints are 
directed to produce more services for better schools without 
using additional funds. We hope you'll have a chance to 
study his suggestions for the ones that are applicable in your 
district! 

Your JOURNAL for March also features an outstanding 
discussion of how the board and superintendent can work 
together as a team for better school by outlining (pg. 24), 
in parallel fashion, what the board expects of the superin- 
tendent and what the superintendent expects of the board. 
\n understanding of the duties each has toward the other 
is one sure way toward producing co-operation among the 
school management team —a unity without which progres- 
sive schools are virtually impossible 

Finally, we hope you'll read and remember the recom- 
mendations contained in a five-part survey on fire safety in 
the schools (pg. 32). Now that the fury of inspections after 
the December fire has subsided, boards must calmly and 
wisely revitalize their fire safety policies-- and make sure 
that their program is a continuingly alert one. The authori- 
tative authors of this survey offer vital guidelines for the 
restructuring of your program. 

This is, as usual, only a quick rundown. There are many 
more fine papers on other subjects that should be of interest 
to you — and don’t miss the monthly departments, especially 
one introduced this month, Pros and Cons (pg. 16), a sound 
ing board intended to provide you with an opportunity t 
express your views, for and against, on any topic on the 
educational scene. Just write down your thoughts in a letter 
ind send them on 


for prt... 


Conant’s report on the American high school today is one 
of many recent counsels for redistricting. Consolidation 
however, is not a panacea and an important article in you 
JouRNAL for April pinpoints some current misconceptions 
concerning what objectives redistricting can achieve 


The Edttor 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. In the United States, Possessions, and Canada, $4.00 a year 
payable in advance. Two-year subscriptions will be accepted at $6.00. In all 
foreign countries, $5.00, two years at $8.00. Single copies, 50 cents 


DISCON TINUANCE Notice of discontinuance of subscription must reach the 
Publication Office in Milwaukee at least 15 days before expiration date 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When you have a change of address kindly report it 
to us at once. Send us your old as well as your new address and be sure the 
Postmaster is notified. Postal regulations restrict forwarded service on magazines 
to two issues only 


EDITORIAL MATERIAI Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school ad- 
ministration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited 
and will be paid for upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to 
Milwaukee direct and should be accompanied by return postage if unsuitable 
The contents of this issue are listed in the ‘Education Index 
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Floor of Northern Hard Maple, Patterned Design 


Veterans Park Elementary School, 
‘\ fe eC } { | T E C T | j R f\ L LY Ridgefield, Conn. Sherwood, Mills and Smith, Architects, Stamford, Conn 


Photographs: Courtesy Ezra Stoller 


EDUCATIONALLY 
CIVICALLY— 


a consensus that makes sense 


Thoughtful schoolmen and architects, more and more, —and answers the 
are insisting on lifetime floors of Northern Hard ‘ 


‘ : : : - 
Maple for elementary school gymnasiums and anti-frill fanatics 
multi-purpose rooms. Today’s concept calls for using 
school facilities for broader community service. 
Schools formerly closed in summer now are open for 
health classes, neighborhood meetings, lectures, 
athletic events. Supervised roller skating, on 
easily-maintained floors of Northern Hard Maple, 
brings welcome revenue, and wholesome recreation. : : 
No other floor provides the resilience, the warmth, the : nie eetine 
foot-friendly comfort and over-all economy, of true 


*Northern Hard Maple. The MFMA mark guarantees ee : py ( 





grade, species and accuracy. Specify it- in standard 
strips or in patterns laid in mastic. Write for new 
listing of MFMA-approved finishing products, tested 
under revised specifications in the public interest. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
588 Pure Oil Bldg., 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


—gatherings —social events 


i—~, 


mW 
Sythe finest > *Acer Saccharum 
pt a 


 Iorten HARD MAPLE 
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this Is the new IBM Electric 
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Excitingly new on the outside, with its smart low profile 
and sculptured look—the new IBM Electric typewriter is 
equally new inside, with 28 important engineering ad 
vances. Teachers will be delighted with its 


efficiency, and with the way it helps student 


styling and 
—with fewer error: 


s learn faster 
;. Administrators will be impressed with 
its durable, dependable, easy to maintain performance 
In all the world, this is the finest teaching typewriter! 


[ 8 & 
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The man with the sharp pencil picks Firestone! 
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Look to Firestone School Bus Tires for maximum mileage and performance. 
Firestone Rubber-X, the longest wearing rubber ever used in Firestone 
tires, is specially compounded for bus tires. And with S/F (Safety-Fortified) 
cord, Firestone School Bus Tires give you extra miles of safe, dependable 
service. There's a tubeless or tubed Firestone tire for every road condition, 
every budget. Firestone Transports are tops for minimum budgets. If you 
want maximum mileage, at a small added investment, Firestone Super 
Transports will bring you 50% more mileage. And Firestone Super All 
Traction tires are built for maximum traction in any weather on all types of 
roads. Your Firestone Dealer or Store will help you analyze your bus tire 
needs. Be sure to specify Firestones on all new buses—you'll increase 
passenger safety and save school tax dollars, too! *FIRESTONE T.M 


A 
Fi l 
A 1] 
Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television every Monday evening. | re $ tO n & 


Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


TRANSPORT* SUPER TRANSPORT* SUPER ALL TRACTION 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
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Your whole school is 
Happy with GRIGGS 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 


GRIGGS 
PUSH-BACK 


Your auditorium is the “showroom” of your school. @ 
Griggs seating helps provide the solid comfort .. . 

the look of quality that marks yours as a progressive 

school — operated by folks who know how to get their 


money’s worth. MODEL 71A 


Every Griggs auditorium chair from the elegant 
Push-Back model to the economy Model 12 gives 
you the extra value of solid steel standards and other 
basic features that mean a lifetime of trouble-free 
service. Griggs auditorium chairs are installed under 
factory supervision — and guaranteed unconditionally. 


Ask your GRIGGS 
distributor to give you 
the inside story—to 
demonstrate with actual 
chair samples, cutaway 
sections, and structural 
parts why and how 
GRIGGS chairs give 
you more comfort, more 
service per dollar 
invested. Write for 
Catalog. 


MODEL 50 MBW 


GRIGGS 





GRIGGS EQUIPMENT, INC. BELTON, TEXAS 


PLANTS AT BELTON, TEXAS AND SELMA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Surveying the 


VIRGINIA SCHOOLS INTEGRATE 


The integration 
Rock to several 
grated peaceabl) 
@ In Arlington, four Negro 
entered previously 
High School without picketing or 
@ The Norfolk schools 
without incidents to six 
had been closed 


spotlight turned from Little 
Virginia cities which inte 


graders 
Junior 
violence 
idmitted 21 Negroes 
secondary that 
last 


eventh 


white Strattord 


schools 
Since ummer 


School Scene 





@ A week after the above integrations, Alex 
indria calmly desegregated with nine Negroes 
attending previously all-white 
@iIn Fort Royal, however, school 
indicated no action would be taken without 
a court order to open the Warren County 
High School whose 1040 students attend make 
shift classes, private 
Virginia’s Gov. J 
fought for continued 
wire, had indicated 


schools 


officials 


schools, etc 
Lindsay Almond, who 
segregation up to the 


that violence would not 


When feet go THUMP-THUMP_THUMP.... the weed is for 


Cunhion - PI. 


LAMINATED BLOCK <> 


THIS LONGER-LASTING 


FLOOR SYSTEM 
” ner lS 


FLOORING SAVES YOU OVER 25% 


Here’s a laminated hardwood flooring designed for just two 


things . . 


. smart physical appearance, plus extra years of 


service under rough, tough treatment. 


New manufacturing technique makes Cushion-Ply the 
perfect flooring for classrooms, gymnasiums, 


halls, etc. Installed only by factory 


approved experts — guaranteed savings 


ASPHALT-CORK 
CUSHION BOARD 


a 
> 


of over 25%. 


THE FINEST 
HARDWOOD 


LAID IN MASTIC 


Write for literature and 9” 
sample blocks of Cushion- 
Ply to Department A 


The Modernwood Company 


(Division of Standard Plywoods, 


Inc.) 


P. O. Box 360— Clinton, So. Car. 


(For more information from advertisers 


news notes 
of special 
interest 


be tolerated. And President Eisenhower 
plimented Virginia officials, parents 
pils of the Virginia cities whose 
integrated 

@ In Little Rock, Federal Distri Judge 
John E. Miller rejected a request of the 
Little Rock school board to open immediately 
the four closed high schools on a segregated 
basis, while the board worked out a new 
program for integration 


ENGINEERING STUDENTS DECREASE 

First-year college enrollments in engineering 
dropped by 11 per cent in the fall of 1958 
after increasing steadily for seven years, ac 
cording to Health, Education, and Welfare 
secretary, Arthur S. Flemming. “This is a 
serious setback in a field of education vital 
to our national security in a period of revolu 
tionary techniological change,” he said 

First-year enrollments last fall totaled 
70,129 compared to 78,757 in the 1957-58 
school year. Over-all enrollments in both grad 
uate and undergraduate 
was off 2.4 per cent, 
to 289,927 


com 
and pu 
schools were 


engineering courses 
dropping from 297,077 


FEDERAL AID BILLS 


A new form of federal aid for needed school 
and college construction is proposed in bills 
introduced in Congress on February 10, at the 
request of Secretary Arthur Flemming of 
Department of Health Education and Welfare 
The government would pay one-half of the 
interest and retirement of principal on school 
bonds issued by districts unable 
needs, and the states 
match the federal 
Maximum federal 


the 


their 
obliged to 
funds on a 50-50 basis 
payments would be $65 
million annually, up to a total of $2 billion 
over 25 years. The plan would apply to con 
struction begun within the next five and 
would enable starts on new buildings up to 
$3 billion, including an estimated 75,000 class 
rooms. In the college-aid program, the annual 
federal payments for interest and _ principal 
would be $25 million annually up to $500 
million in 25 years 

If a community becomes able to pay any 
part or all of its bonded debt in a year, the 
federal payments would be reduced or dis 
continued accordingly. The school district 
would be asked to make a reasonable tax ef 
fort to repay the federal advances after the 
entire debt is discharged, but all advances 
would be forgiven at the end of ten 

The plan, according to a public 
by Mr. Flemming, is flexible 
classrooms are still needed 
construction is at the 
rooms per 

@ Bills for federal aid to school construction 
and teachers’ salaries (S in the Senate and 
H.R. 22 in the House of Representatives) were 
introduced during the first week of Congress’ 
86th session by long-time supporters, Senator 
James E. Murray (D. Mont.) and Rep. Lee 
Metcalf (D. Mont.) 

The bills (which will, according to the 
NEA’s William G. Carr, “enable the Federal 
government to assume its rightful share in the 
support of schools’) propose 
grants to the states on the basis of each state’s 
estimated school-age population, to be ex 
pended either for public school construction or 


to meet 
would be 


years 


years 

statement 
140,500 
though the 
70,000 


Some 
even 
rate of about 
year 


federal financial 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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Protect this precious cargo with the added safety of air brakes 
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EQUIP YOUR SCHOOL BUSES WITH “TRANSIT BUS SAFETY” 
INSIST ON BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 


School buses stop countless times 
each week to pick up students. This 
mile after mile of stop-and-go driving 
—on all kinds of roads, in all types 
of weather—calls for the extra safety 
of air brakes. That’s why transit bus 
operators specify air brakes on all 
their buses. They know they can’t 
take chances with passenger safety 

and Bendix-Westinghouse Air 
Brakes, for thirty years, have been 


their first choice for safe, sure stops! 


Make sure your students have this 
extra protection! Insist that your 
present school buses—and all new 
buses—be equipped with Bendix- 
Westinghouse Air Brakes. They’re 
more economical, too! You get longet 
brake lining life and less down-time 
for maintenance. 

The complete air brake story is 
told in our booklet, Their Safety Is In 
Your Hands. We'\l be happy to send 


Vou aS many copies as Vou need 


HOW YOUR SCHOOL BUSES 
CAN BE EQUIPPED WITH AIR BRAKES 


On many models of school buses, Bendix- 
Westinghouse Air Brakes are factory-installed 
On all other models they can be installed at 
time of delivery, or later, by your dealer and 


his authorized Bendix-Westinghouse distributor 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General offices and factory —Elyria, Ohio. Branches —Berkeley, Calif. and Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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THE BIG NEWS COMES LATER: 


first uses make headlines... but only proved products are used again 


Large interior 
paces in the 
Mills School 

are uniformly 

davlighted by 
pretabric ated 
Poplite Root 


Panels 











CREATORS OF 1955’s 
Again choose TOPLITE 





In 1955, San Mateo’s Hillsdale High School 
brought to architecture a bold, new concept in 
school design . . . Time and use have proved it to 


be the ultimate in space flexibility. 


The new Mills High School, also in the San Mateo 
District, uses, in essence, the famous Hillsdale de- 
sign. Prefabricated Toplite Roof Panels have again 


been used by architect John Lyon Reid and the 


Corridor of new Mills High School in 
San Mateo, California, is flooded with 
cool, diffused daylight by Toplite 
Roof Panels. Movable wall system al- 
lows freedom of interior arrangement 
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650 Toplite Panels dot roof of new Mills High School 
Improvements in Toplite since 1955 permitted use of less 
expensive 5’ x 5’ panels which provide even better day- 
lighting than the 6’ x 6’ units used in Hillsdale School 


Mills High School, San Mateo Union High School District 

San Mateo, Calit.—Thomas F. Reynolds, District Superintendent 
Architect: John Lyon Reid and Partner 
Contractor: Rothschild, Raffin & Weirick, Inc ind 
Northern Construction, a Joint Venture 


FAMOUS HILLSDALE SCHOOL... 
PANELS FOR 1959’s MILLS SCHOOL 





same school board for daylighting interior class- 


rooms. Here's why: 


Toplites, with their built-in optical prisms, freely 
transmit cool North light and low winter sun, reject 
most of the light and heat from the high, hot sum 
mer rays. Result: students and teachers are insu 
lated from solar heat . daylight is uniformly 


transmitted throughout the year . classrooms 


TOPLITE ROOF 


PANELS 


AN (D PRODUC! 


located far from sidewall daylighting sources, can 
be arranged for maximum space utilization. Arti 
ficial lighting is seldom required, In addition 
Toplites insulate like an $”-thick masonry wall 
For information on how Toplite Roof Panels can 
solve daylighting problems in your new or re 
modeled school write Kimble Glass Company sub 


sidiarv of Owens-Illinois Dept. AS-3, Toledo | Ohio 
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ALL-AMERICAN 
HEAVY DUTY 
UNIFORM HANGER 


Faster, more 
thorough drying 
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all of a play- 
er's basketball, 
baseball or foot- 
ball gear. Hot 
dipped tinned 
finish protects 
against rust. 
Metal number 
plotes to order. 


APPROVED 
HEAVY DUTY 
STEEL RACKS 
Perfect storage 
for gym bas- 
kets. Supplied 
with padlock 
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number plates 
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your order 


AMERICAN 
APPROVED 
GYM BASKETS 
with padlock loop 
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AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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PROS AND CONS 





The Accounting 
Handbook 


I have just finished reading Baughman’s 
article on the financial accounting hand- 
book in the February issue of the AMErR- 
ICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. As a mem- 
ber of the committee that worked on the 
handbook, I cannot in good conscience let 
the matter pass without comment 

The most important consideration in our 
deliberations was to achieve uniformity in 
the classification of receipts and expendi- 
tures. There was no attempt made to 
compile a complete accounting system. We 
had to keep in mind constantly that the 
majority of school systems operate on a 
cash basis and that elaborate double entry 
accounting systems would neither be neces 
sary nor workable due to lack of properly 
trained personnel. It was the consensus of 
these various committees that the remain- 
ing larger school systems with adequately 
trained staffs were following approved 
municipal accounting procedures, kept rec- 
ords in sufficient detail, and generally 
achieved more uniformity in the classifica- 
tion of receipts and expenditures 

The Federal Office of Education was pri- 
marily interested in a handbook of this 
kind to improve the value of annual reports 
made by school systems to their office. A 
lack of firm definitions as to what is con- 
sidered a supply item and what is con- 
sidered equpiment is an example of the 
kind of confusion that has existed in the 
past. In almost every type of expenditure 
classification the same situation existed 
There was no nationally recognized au- 
thority available to school people for ref- 
erence and guidance. There is no question 
in my mind but that the quality of re- 
porting to all levels of government has 
been improved since the handbook was 
issued 

Elvin Wunsch 
Auditor, Board of School 


Directors, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Teacher-Pupil 
Ratios 


I was highly pleased with the appearance 
of your guest editorial, ‘““The Teacher-Pupil 
Ratio,” in the December issue of your ex 
cellent journal 

It is well that such a magazine, as you 
are publishing, sets the record straight on 
such. There is plenty wrong with educa 
tion that requires serious attention, but we 
cannot enlist the support of intelligent in 
dividuals and worthy organizations with 
erroneous propaganda. In fact, this sort of 
thing will hurt the just cause of education 
in the long run. 


Russell C. Bolin 
Superintendent, Terry, 
Mont., Schools 
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Series 700 P Pedestal Series 900 “‘Combo”’ Chair and Desk 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Workable New Design Best Serves Classroom Needs! 


Combines the ruggedness of quadratic tubing with trim and graceful new lines 
in single, integral units for outstanding stability. Complete absence of stretchers 


provides ease of maintenance... greater leg freedom and comfort. 
For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


for complete color-illustrated catalog write: 
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Desk 
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A Preview of Tomorrow’s Classroom! 
A complete line of classroom furniture in future tense! Dramatically improves 


present working conditions... provides now for changing needs of the future. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


for complete color-illustrated catalog write: 
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St. Paul Vitalizes 
Science and Mathematics 
for the Gifted 


G. L. PENK St. Paul, Minn. 


Sputnik-inspired school investigations have prompted 
many national education authorities to label our high school 
mathematics and science programs as “medieval.” In St. 
Paul as elsewhere, however, schools were seeking out im- 
proved methods and programs in these fields long before 
the race for space made newspaper headlines. St. Paul’s 
Student Developmental Program, an experimental high 
school mathematics and science program, was in operation 
before Sputnik I got off the ground 

Che Student Developmental Program took first breath in 
1955. At that time, Mrs. Mary M. Pilch began work on a 
Fund for the Advancement of Education Fellowship. Glenn 
F. Varner, assistant superintendent of secondary and voca 
tional education in St. Paul, had suggested that she and 
two other St. Paul teachers apply for a group fellowship 
to study certain aspects of individual differences. Their grant 
was one of 15 group grants awarded in the nation that year 

A guide for an accelerated school-community program 
resulted from Mrs. Pilch’s investigation of the provisions 
being developed for gifted students in America’s schools. It 
described a four-year total curriculum for the very able stu- 
dents in St. Paul schools designed not only to accelerate, but 
also to enrich their instruction. 

The guide was warmly received by St. Paul school officials, 
but a temporary bond-issue setback precluded any possibility 
of implementing it immediately. Mr. Varner recommended 
the promising guide be submitted to the Hill Foundation for 
consideration. 

A. A. Heckman, executive director of the foundation, felt 
the guide contained the nucleus of something very important, 
but an entire curriculum was too ambitious and would pos- 
sibly exceed the scope of the foundation. Instead, he sug- 
gested that the experiment be limited to the mathematics and 
science areas. 

Mrs. Pilch was reassigned as foundation consultant for the 
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The Student Developmental Program 
in St. Paul offers the gifted an 
“accelerated horizontal enrichment’ 
curriculum in science and mathematics 
as a major advance in upgrading 


instruction in these subjects 





Important steps in St. 
Paul’s student de- 
velopmental program: 


(1) teacher workshops, 


(2) selection of students 
by observation and 

by testing, and 

(3) determination of a 
space-age curriculum — 


program, and a full year of preparatory 
work was started. In her position, she 
serves as co-ordinator between the Hill 
Foundation, the St. Paul department of 
education, and the teacher committees 
planning and conducting the experiment. 

Organizing the high school mathe- 
matics and science instructors was the 
first step in getting the program under 
way. The entire responsibility for plan- 
ning the content and scope of the sub 
jects to be taught in the Student 
Developmental Program was turned 
over to classroom teachers, Ad- 
vice and assistance from administrators 
were presented only when requested. 

\n advisory planning committee was 
appointed to supervise the entire pro 
gram. Its membership includes repre 
sentation from the central PTA Council, 
the chamber of commerce, the St. Paul 
inter-club council, local private colleges, 
industries, 


these 


and trades and labor as well 
as elementary and secondary teachers, 
counselors, and pring ipals The school 
community approach was adopted to 
organize resources and leadership not 
usually available in 
planning 
Subcommittees operating under the 
advisory planning committee were 
formed to carry out functions necessary 
to the experiment: the able students 
had to be identified; recording and re 
porting procedures had to be estab 
lished; and program implementation in 
all schools had to be co-ordinated 
Committees were also organized to de- 
velop the curriculum content of the 
mathematics and science classes 


school program 


Concentration on Selection 


The success of any program created 
for children of outstanding ability is 
largely dependent upon the selection of 


20 


students. Mrs. Pilch felt that too often 
programs attempted in other cities were 
doomed from the beginning because the 
students enrolled in such experiments 
were not all truly talented or particu- 
larly fitted to the materials involved. 

The identification of the very able 
students was conducted in two phases. 
The initial selection was made by those 
who knew the students best — teachers, 
counselors, and principals. They ob- 
served all eighth-grade students for 
promising ability in mathematics and 
science and made nominations based on 
the student’s special abilities, activities, 
interests, [.Q., and achievement on 
standardized tests. 

These characteristics were further 
considered in the light of anecdotal re- 
ports, evidenced talent, independence of 
study, and the utilization of previously 
learned materials. Observers were cau- 
tioned not to confuse interest with 
potential ability. 

The first screening was followed by 
an objective consideration of the stu- 
dent’s records. The nominations, 962 
in 1957 and over 1000 in 1958, were 
forwarded to the subcommittee for 
student identification. 

Students recommended were tested in 
the second step of the identification 
procedure. Standardized tests measur- 
ing natural science abilities, vocabulary, 
and thinking ability made up the 
examination battery. The were 
converted into ninth-grade Minnesota 
norms, and dossiers were prepared on 
each student assembling all previous 
data and recommendations. The sub- 
committee selected the students to take 
part in the program from these. 

The first group selected totaled 492 
or just over 14 per cent of the ninth 
grade enrollment in St. Paul. 


scores 


The Instructional Program 

The instructional program was deter- 
mined by the teacher committees. It 
was felt the program should be planned 
year by year rather than simultaneously 
for two reasons. First, al} teachers in- 
volved were carrying a fu'l teaching 
load in addition to this planning, and 
the monumental task oi organizing the 
basic idea into a usable program was 
carried on after school and on week 
ends and holidays. 

The second reason for installment 
planning lay in keeping the program as 
flexible as possible. Changes suggested 
by actual operation of the first year 
classes could thus be adapted into the 
following year’s plans with greater ease. 

Mrs. Pilch characterizes the program 
as “accelerated horizontal enrichment.” 
She is quick to point out that mere 
acceleration is by no means _ revolu- 
tionary and lists a number of cities 
carrying on experiments of a purely ac- 
celerated nature. 

“There is much more to our pro 
gram,”’ she says explaining the Student 
Developmental Program. “The pace is 
accelerated in that our students will be 
completing their basic mathematics and 
science sequences in their eleventh year, 
but we have gone beyond this 

“The horizontal nature of the pro 
gram comes from the same-grade level 
integration of the subject area. In the 
past, for instance, science has been 
taught in a virtually lock-step graded 
program of biology, physics, and chemis- 
try as if they existed entirely 
pendent of one another. 

“As for enrichment, we are introduc- 
ing newer, up-to-date concepts and 
techniques that previously have been 
omitted because of a lack of time. We 


inde- 
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student selection 


| y 


— St. Paul Schools 


have compressed, modified, even abol- 
ished some traditional means of presen- 
tation to do this.” 


“Horizontal” Enrichment 

Science 9-D (“D” designates De- 
velopmental Program classes in both 
mathematics and science) is an excel- 
lent example of the horizontal enrich- 
ment. Traditionally, biology has been 
a tenth-grade study followed by physics 
in the eleventh and chemistry in the 
twelfth grade in St. Paul. Science 9-D 
is an integrated science course with a 
biology Extending from the _ bi- 
ology base of instruction, 17 phases of 
physics and 15 phases of chemistry are 
introduced in a meaningful interrelation 
of the sciences. Elements of astronomy, 
geology, meteorology, and zoology are 
also introduced in the study of the de 
velopment and composition of the uni- 
verse, the earth, and the forms of life 
on earth. 

Chemistry is the core of Science 
10-D, and physics will be the core of 
Science 11-D. In each case, the ex 
tended and enriched integrated concept 
will be developed. 

The mathematics program from ninth 
to eleventh grade is equally extended 
and accelerated. In the ninth grade, the 
core of instruction is 


core. 


algebra includ- 
ing graphical representation, quadratic 
equations, and trigonometric ratios. The 
work of the tenth grade includes plane 
geometry, solid geometry, and co 
ordinate geometry. It is hoped that 
some fundamental concepts in advanced 
or higher algebra will also be intro 
duced at this level. In the eleventh 
grade, higher algebra and trigonometry 
will be extended considerably and some 
calculus may be introduced. 
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Seminar-Internship 

The twelfth-grade seminar-internship 
is a highly distinctive feature of the 
Student Developmental Program in both 
mathematics and science. Estimates in- 
dicate that students enrolled in the 
program should be sufficiently well 
grounded in these fields to undertake 
significant individual and small group 
seminar-type work. Complex research of 
a special nature, chosen with the ap- 
proval of the instructor, will be studied 
for solution and proof. Students wishing 
to study specific problems may serve 
internships during the year working in 
the laboratories of community 
tries. 

The Student Developmental Pro 
gram was opened with a teacher work 
shop in August, 1957. At the opening 
meeting, A. A. Heckman stated that the 
Hill Foundation hoped the program 
would “demonstrate the feasibility and 
the desirability of the public school 
program going farther than ever before 
in individualizing its offerings to bet 
ter meet their (the student’s) 
needs and capabilities.” 


indus 


The Teacher Workshop 

During the week-long workshop, the 
mathematics and science teachers were 
introduced to the many aspects of the 
experiment. Specialists in the education 
of the gifted explained instructional 
techniques for such classes, and the 
potential correlation of science 
mathematics was 


and 
made through 
the instructional guides prepared for 
Science 9-D and Mathematics 9-D 

An outstanding meeting of the work 
shop was the presentation of the 
material and personnel resources of the 
community available to the 


clear 


program 


“seminar 


internship” in 


grade 12 


Representatives of a dozen inter 
nationally known firms and local col- 
leges and universities outlined the part 
they would play in aiding and supple 
menting instruction. 

Teachers of the classes held special 
meetings during the first year, but Mrs 
Pilch emphasizes that these meetings 
were not intended to standardize teach 
ing methods from building to building 
They met to share problems and _ to 
implement their orientation to the less 
familiar phases of the instruction. 

It was impressed upon these teachers 
that although the sequence of the in 
structional guides need not be followed, 
it was imperative that all the content 
be covered to maintain the scope. In 
so far as the day-to-day instruction was 
concerned, the teachers were free to use 
their own initiative and originality. The 
guides were 
they saw fit 


references to be used as 


Significant Results 

Mrs. Pilch, stressing the experimental] 
nature of the program, states that it i 
too early to make any 
the outcome of the 
mental Program 


predictions of 
Student 


However, it seems safe 


| develop 


to assume that the interested concentra 
tion that has gone into the program will 
bring about multiple results 
Developmental 
noted signilicant 
the part of their student 
rials and They report 
almost without exception, the 


class teachers have 


already reactions on 
to the mate 
that 
tudents 
enjoy the different approach to the sub 


activities 


jects and are keenly stimulated by the 
high degree of competition in the special 
classes. While statistically valid data is 
not yet available, such important fac 

tors in learning motivation are definitely 
encouraging a 
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In co-operation with the Massachusetts Association of School 


Committees, Boston University has conducted “Seminars for 


School Committeeman” as a successful method of in-service 


improvement of board service at the state university level 


Does election 
that 
serve on a 
many 
ents 


to membership mean 
the individual is fully prepared to 
(How 
superintend 
Systems are 
shaken by the new finds 
all the Does a 
period of experience provide all the in 
sight and wisdom needed? Can someone 


education ? 
many 
~ hool 


board of 
boards, how 
how many 
member who 


answers so obvious?) 


to become a good 
help the good 
better? 
members 


make 


may 


help the “new man 
board member? Can we 
member to become 

School 
problems 
These decisions 
and, through 
have effects not foreseen as may 


board 
and 


lace many 


many decisions 
be far-reaching 
their ramifications, may 
indeed 


the comments and 


ictivitics Of an un 


While it take 


ense to be a good 


realizing board member 
a lot of 
board member, it 
than that. Boards 
problems for a 


common 


requires even more 


have been facing 
and 


understanding 


long time, now 
collective 
which may be 
than that of any single board. The well 
insightful superintendent 
help but 


rubber-stamp 


there Is a 


among boards greater 


trained and 


can provide much boards 


should not wise super 
intendents recognize their own need for 
technical and professional advice and 
Experience can be a 


teachet but 


assistance good 


the situation is bad if he 


thinks 


who has experience mistakenly 
he now has all the answers 


An Attempt at In-Service Training 

How shall the wisdom and knowledge 
of “best ways” be made available to 
newly elected members of boards of 
education? And through what means 
may “old hands” in board membership 
be kept alert to the changing facts of 
life in their participation in board 
business. While the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of School Committees — fully 
recognized the duty of each board to 
attend to things, and while it 
that many superintendents were 
doing much to relieve the problems, it 
still felt the need for something more 
and something different. So MASC, of 
which James W. Whitehead is execu 
tive secretary (himself a member of the 
New Bedford) 
was too big a matter to 
Too much was at stake 
to let old members get in a rut and to 
let the initiation of new members de- 
pend upon unsystematic procedures 

MIASC wondered if universities could 
help in this vital in-service training of 
school board members? Since that ques- 
tion 


these 
knew 


committee in 
this 
leave to chance 


6 hool 


dee ided 


was several successful 
Massachusetts have now 


made excellent use of the leadership of 


raised, 
ventures in 


Making 


(ood 


Boardmen 


Better 


HAROLD L. GEAR 


Associate Professor of Education, 


Boston University 
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university staffs to improve the per- 
formance of school boards. By pooling 
the resources of experienced board 
members, school administrators, prac- 
ticing architects, lawyers, personnel 
officers from business concerns, teachers, 
principals, state department officials, 
and others, members of school commit- 
tees (as they are known in Massachu 
setts) have come to have a far better 
working knowledge of their jobs. 

The two annual series of Seminars 
for School Committeemen have proved 
that, given a chance to look beyond the 
local horizon, school board members are 
eager to share what they’ve learned, 
and, more importantly, to listen to 
specialists, to ask questions of them 
and of other, and to learn how 
to go about getting the answers to their 
problems. 


each 


The seminars were timed to 
coincide with the advent of new board 
members and with annual reorganiza- 
tion 

rhe officers of the Massachusetts 
School Superintendents Association have 
given support and guidance to the idea 
proposed by the Massachusetts Associ- 
ation of School Committees. State and 
sectional officers of both groups have 
joined in planning a program of action. 
The state is too big for one center to 
serve it, so three universities, represent 
ing geographic portions of the Common- 
wealth, undertook the management of 
the Seminars. Clark University, Smith 
College of the University of Massachu 
setts, and Boston University have par 
ticipated over the two-year period. The 
Boston University program is described 
here; the others have been comparable. 
Boston University’s Program 

A planning committee from the super 
intendents and school committeemen’s 
associations joined faculty personnel in 
several informal luncheon meetings to 
decide the types of programs, and to 
approve the details of time and place 
and financial support. The University’s 
faculty was then charged with arrang 
ing and managing. And here is what 
came out 

@A series of six meetings, one pet 
week, held at a university 

@ Each of the 


devoted to 


center 
first five meetings is 
study and discussion of a 
specific topic and problem 

@ During the first 
bers superintendents 
protessors 
officials, businessmen 
ind others usually 
hive present an overview 


hour, board 
teachers 


mem 
college 
ittorneyvs state department 
personnel experts 
in panels ot two to 
with problems 
ind suggestions 

e\ break” for cookies 
gives opportunity for people to meet, trade 
ideas on “this is how we do it” and “here 
is our problem 

eA hour sees the board 
bers (and their superintendents who also 
ittend) asking questions or replying to 
them, extending the discussion of the topic 


coffee and 


second men 
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to make it specifically applicable to their 
own situation. 

@ The sixth meeting is in the nature of 
a banquet in a university facility with a 
speaker of renown addressing the members 
of the Seminar and their guests on a 
‘“broad-look” approach to the responsibili 
ties of school board membership 


The Topics Treated 

What sort of topics are dealt with? 
Here is what happened in 1957: 

1. “What should the school board mem 
ber know about school law?” A lecture by 
prominent legal counsel often employed by 
school committees 

2. “School committee relationships to 
the formulation and execution of policy.” 
A school board chairman, a superintendent, 
a member of the state board of education 
and a bank vice-president in charge of 
branch operations showed how policy exe 
cution and policy formulation are related 

3. “The role of the school committee in 
the instructional program.” Three univer 
sity professors described what they saw as 
they worked with local districts 

+. “Economies and 
long-range planning for 
A building program consultant and the 
officer who supervises state aid in con 
struction and planning discussed the needs 
as they saw them 


practicalities in 
school housing.’ 


5. ‘How do you know how much to pay 
school employees?” A superintendent from 
one community, an assistant superintend 
ent (for personnel) from another, the 
director of research for the state teachers 
association, and the personnel director for 
a large business shared ideas 

6. “School committee responsibility for 
leadership in public education A dis- 
tinguished university professor of educa 
tional administration addressed the seminar 
And here is the program for 1958: 

1. “Law 
lwo attorneys 
board, one a university 
the other the legal 
building 
spoke and led the discussion 

2. “How plan to 
schools When and how to 
add, to build. A 


tect and a 


as a guide to committee action 


each serving on a school 
protessor of law 
counsel to the state 
commission 


school assistance 


shall we house Our 
remodel, to 
school archi 
school building 


prominent 
consultant in 
programming involved the 
cussion 


Pl | hool 


group in di 


hould have 
guide \ 


wide xperl 


committee 


policies, rules ind ethics 


re pected 
ence shared the platform and the 


with a 


superintende nt ot 


ubyect 


school committeeman who 1 in 
attorney and a leader in the tate associa 
tion 


| To 


mittee 


what extent is the chool con 


responsible for the instructional 
Kirst a 
superintendent, and 

demonstrated — its 
having a 


program? 
mittee its 
he id 


practice ol 


respected schoo] com 
a depart 

monthly 
Irom a repre 
Stall as tl 


strengths, anc 


ment 
report 
sentative of the prole sional 
the program in her area, it 
its needs. Then a principal, an a 
superintendent, and a 
ber led the 


} 
1 


sistant 
school board men 
discussion 

Hot Potatoes for school committees 
how to handle them A superintendent 


noted for his willingness to face up to 


issues, and three 
from different 
hot potatoes 


board members 
towns, described specific 
(teacher certification, ath 
letics, and pressure politics) as they have 
faced them then the 
participated 

6. “The number one educational short 
age.’ A distinguished educator and writer 
analyzed the need for policy and direction 
in American education 


school 


entire assemblage 


Results of the Seminars 

Participation in the seminars is en 
tirely voluntary, yet some members 
regularly drove more than hundred-mile 
round trips to attend sessions. Over a 
third of the state’s districts participated 
each year; a flat fee entitled any or all 
board members and their superintend 
ents to attend any or all sessions. More 
than half of the members of 
boards attended at least one 
Many boards had all their members in 
attendance at some meetings; 30 indi 
viduals attended all the sessions. Repre 
sentatives of Leagues of Women Voters 
attended the 
the area sent their education reporters 
to “bone up,” too. The University News 
Bureau gave complete coverage to local 
papers 


these 


session. 


sessions. 


New Spapers in 


Many boards participated even more 
vigorously in the second year, for they 
had found the value of swapping ideas. 
Newly elected members expressed satis 
faction with the eye-opening discussions 
of problems, issues, and values. Experi 
enced board members seemed always to 
find some new insight which made their 
assignments a bit easier to understand 
some even confessed surprise at learn- 
ing of their own erroneous “knowledge” 
or interpretation. 

Superintendents remarked that during 
their and 
their members 
applicability of what they 
and the administrators 
ated the 
members as 
Through 
theme 


rides to from the seminars 


lo al 


heard 


discussed 
had 


have appreci 


board 


service rendered to their board 
well as to themselves 


nearly every meeting — the 
that 


work a 


recurred superintendents 


and boards must and 
that 


more 


team 
must learn to use even 


efficiently the 


boards 
ervices of thei 
protess ional executive 


The 


tendent 


inference are cleat Superin 


individually and collectively 


have a challenge to demonstrate an 


increased .competence in leadership in 
educational policy formulation and de 
have an 


cision making. Board membet 


obligation to learn more about thei 
well as to im 
tanding of the 
they control 

possible to make 
better And the and 
staffs of universities can 
aid significantly in the 
provement of school board member 


ship * 


own responsibilities as 
then 
cative processes 

It i 
member 


prove under edu 


wood board 
trained 
expel 1eniW ed 


in-service im 
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how the board and superintendent 


A harmonious board and superintendent: a top requisite for effective schools . . . 


And unity is possible within the following framework of what duties the board ex- 


pects of its executive and what the superintendent should receive from the board. 


What the School Board Expects of the Superintendent 


The school board and the superintendent of schools must 
work as a team if the children of a community are to have 
the type of education the community is able to provide. In 
an effective arrangement, the board expects certain responsi- 
bilities to be carried out by the superintendent. The following 
are some of the important duties of the chief executive of 
the board 


1. Recommendations 


Board members naturally expect the superintendent to 
make recommendations to the board. They expect him to be 
the spokesman in favor of his recommendations. The super- 
intendent should be well informed and should say what he 
thinks is best for the district 

The superintendent should realize at the same time that 
the board is morally and legally obliged to consider carefully 
these recommendations and that the board may bring to the 
discussion points of view which the superintendent has failed 
to see. From the requisites of a good school organization is 
the ability to face all sides of a problem and even to disagree 
agreeably. The superintendent, therefore, must not consider 
it a lack of confidence when the board occasionally fails to go 
along with one of his recommendations. (Continuous dis- 
agreements usually means, however, that the school children 
suffer. ) 

\fter a decision has been made on some of the superin- 
tendent’s recommendations, both the board and the super 
intendent must support it 


2. Advance Agendas 

The board expects the superintendent to send out the 
agenda items several days in advance of the meeting with 
pertinent information concerning the problems which are to 
be on the agenda. This would give the board a chance to be 
thoroughly informed before making a decision. Sometimes a 
superintendent may have an item of importance on which 
he wishes action, but he was not able to include it on the 
agenda mailed to the board members. The night of the board 
meeting he includes this item on the agenda. If such a situa- 
tion occurs, board members fear that a hasty and perhaps 
unfortunate decision based on incomplete evidence will be 
made. The superintendent should understand this reluctance. 
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DR. JOHN M. COOPER 


President, Los Angeles, Calif., County School Trustees Assn. 


(It is recommended that this procedure be followed only in 
dire emergency. ) 


3. Citizens and Board Meetings 

A policy of the board should be that citizens should not 
be denied the right to speak at board meetings even though 
they were not able to get on the agenda. The board expects 
the superintendent to have a well-organized meeting program, 
but this does not include refusing citizens the right to present 
their opinions — even in an impromptu manner 


4. Final Authority 

The Board of trustees is elected by the people to set the 
policy for the school district. It does not want the superin- 
tendent to get over into the realm of policy making. The 
board would like to have the superintendent bring to its 
attention areas in which a policy might be needed but leave 
the policy making itself to be determined by the board 


5. Keeping the Board Informed 

The superintendent’s report on the “state” of the district 
is one of the most important parts of board meetings. The 
superintendent should be well versed in all problems con- 
cerning the school district. He should share these problems 
with the board of trustees so that no problem hits the board 
“cold.” Sharing of information is not done at the desire of 
the superintendent alone. This is the cause of many board- 
superintendent misunderstandings. However, the minutest de- 
tails should not always be loaded on the board unless it is 
necessary or the board asks for a detailed background 


6. Curriculum Affairs 


In too many cases, the board of trustees is ignored in the 
field of curriculum. While it is in reality up to the community 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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can work together as a 


What the Superintendent Expects of the School Board 


NORMAN 8B. SCHARER 


Superintendent, Santa Barbara, Calif., Schools 


A close and harmonious relationship between the school 
board and the superintendent is essential to the efficient 
organization and operation of any school system. Mutual 
respect and clear-cut understanding are basic to such a 
relationship. 

It is generally emphasized that the superintendent has 
definite responsibilities to the board of education. It is em- 
phasized less frequently that the board of education has 
responsibilities to the superintendent, and through him, to 
the school system as a whole. Some of these responsibilities 
are defined as follows: 


1. The Board's Proper Function 

A board of education serves as the legislative and policy 
making authority for the school system, and board members 
should confine their activities to this broad function. The 
administration of the school system should be left to the 
superintendent, since he is hired by the board as its chief 
executive officer for this very reason 

This principle does not infer that the board of education 
should not make suggestions to the superintendent regarding 
administrative matters, or that the superintendent should not 
make suggestions to the board regarding policy matters 


2. Written Policies 


For purposes of consistency, direction, and common under- 
standing, it is essential that a school system have written 
policies. The scope and number of such policies would depend 
upon the local school district. It is most inefficient and 
time-consuming to search board minutes for information on 
specific policy actions of the board. 


3. Preparation for Board Meetings 

A board‘member should familiarize himself with details 
of the agenda prior to a board meeting. This is important if 
the meeting is to move along efficiently 


intelligently, and 
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as rapidly as possible. Reading the agenda in advance of the 
meeting will also give the board member time to call the 
superintendent or other members of his staff regarding in- 
formation he feels is pertinent to the 
business to be discussed. 


various items of 


4. Private Board Meetings 

Excepting for meetings at which the superintendent and 
his status are discussed, there should be no informal meetings 
of the board without the superintendent’s being present. As 
the board’s chief administrative officer, it is the superintend- 
ent’s duty to carry out the policies and directives of the 
board. If he is to do this successfully, he should have every 
opportunity to avail himself of background information on 
the thinking of the board. Violation of this principle clearly 
indicates that the board has lost confidence in its chief ad 
ministrative officer and no longer accepts his leadership 


5. Evaluation of the Superintendent 

The board’s formal evaluation of the superintendent ap 
proximately once a year is very important for the direction 
and guidance of the superintendent. Such an evaluation could 
well include the superintendent’s successful leadership in the 
areas of curriculum, staff selection, staff relationship 


public 
relations, fiscal management, etc. 


This evaluation should be 
in addition to any suggestions given casually to the super- 
intendent throughout the year. The formal evaluation of the 
superintendent could well be made at his request 

It is suggested that the board meet without the 
tendent for this purpose in order that a full and free dis 
may take place. This meeting should be followed 
by a meeting between the board and the superintendent to 
discuss the ideas and suggestions developed in the first meet 
ing. The president of the board could well have a preliminary 
discussion with the superintendent between these two meet- 
ings 


( ussion 


6. Superintendent's Salary 

The superintendent has a right to expect adequate salary 
for his services. The board should freely discuss this matter 
with the superintendent at the time without em- 
barrassment The superintendent’s salary is part 


proper 
to anyone 


( n page 
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... what the school board expects 
of the superintendent 


to determine what shall be taught in the local schools, the 
community does through its board of education. When it 
comes to the technical aspect of “how” (even the extent of 
the “how” is under scrutiny in some districts) a subject is 
to be taught, it is recognized that this is the province of the 
professional educator, but the “what” is the just concern of 
the community through its trustees. The board should have 
matters of curriculum brought before it from 
and as 


time to time 
circumstances warrant 


7. The Financial Status 


The board should know the assessed valuation, the tax 
rate, the cost of running the school, etc. When the superin- 
tendent comes up with a considerable sum of money about 
which the board had no previous knowledge, it quickly loses 
confidence in the superintendent’s ability as a 
manager 


financial 


8. Handling Administrative Affairs 


Unless a nature arises 
the superintendent should 
That is, when a “toughie”’ 
in personnel, or in any other administrative area comes up, 
the superintendent should not “pass the buck” to the board 
and avoid his responsibility 


controversy of a really grievous 
to justify the concern 


make all administrative decisions 


board ‘ 


(Again, the board must back up 
the superintendent in his reasonable handling of administra 
tive matters. ) 


9. Long-Range Planning 


The board expects the superintendent to take the leader- 
ship in long-term planning for the district. He should bring 
before the board the best possible forecast concerning the 
future needs and future ability of the district. And this should 
be done far enough in advance to avoid serious problems. 
\s an example, if a bond election should fail, there should 
be enough time for another presentation before the educa- 
tional program begins to suffer drastically 


10. Personnel Administration 


Nothing can cause more trouble in the school district than 
a group of employees who are dissatisfied and bickering. It 
is hard to get good community support under these condi- 
tions. The board considers the ability to “lead” the personnel 
in a satisfactory manner one of the prime requisites of a 
good superintendent. 


11. Citizen-Board Relations 


The superintendent must not be 


upset by the fact that 
citizens go to the board for 


information and to discuss cer 
tain matters. What the board members said to the citizens 
should be repeated to the superintendent, as well as to other 


board members, for co-ordination of effort. 


For a_ board 


member to say continuously, “go see the superintendent,” is 
not good public relations. On the other hand, to give decisions 
without knowing the facts is trouble provoking. 


12. “Dividing the Board” 


The board expects the superintendent to deal with it as 
a unit and not to follow a policy of “divide and conquer.” 
The board looks with disfavor on the practice of a super- 
intendent’s trying to influence decisions of board members 
singly, perhaps outside of board meetings. The “divide and 
conquer” concept is an old technique — that eventually 
divides the superintendent from his job. 
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... what the superintendent 
expects of the school board 


of the annual budget, and could well be considered when 
other salaries and expenditures are under consideration. If 
the board needs help or advice on this subject, there are 


ample and adequate surveys available. 


7. Referrals to the Superintendent 

It is expected that parents and citizens will ask questions 
of board members, and that board members will be able to 
answer those of a general nature. Other types of inquiries 
should be referred directly to the superintendent, with the 
understanding that if the superintendent does not handle the 
inquiry satisfactorily, the person should contact the board 
member again 


8. Information Requests From Superintendent 

The superintendent should not be publicly surprised or 
“caught off guard” by the board members on any occasion 
While it is generally expected that the superintendent will 
know a great deal about all phases of the educational pro- 
gram, he cannot be expected to be able to quote all of the 
statistical facts and details concerning every phase of the 
program. Whenever possible, the superintendent should be 
advised in advance of the need for such detailed information 
in order that he may be properly prepared. 


9. Support With the Community 

As long as the superintendent is employed .by the board, 
he has a right to expect that the board of education will sup- 
port him in the community. Board members are certain to 
hear criticisms of the superintendent, but it is essential that 
no board member give credence and support to such criticisms 
without investigation and verification of the facts by the 
entire board. 


10. Knowledge of Educational Matters 

Board members should be informed about educational tech- 
niques, philosophies, policies, and trends. They should also 
have a broad general knowledge about all phases of the edu- 
cational program for which they are responsible, including 
what is being taught and how it is being taught at the various 
grade levels. Board members share with the superintendent 
the responsibility of interpreting the educational program to 
the community. They must also be in an informed position 
to discuss educational problems with other members of the 
board, the superintendent, members of the staff, and mem- 
bers of the community. 


11. Social Relationships 

The board members and the superintendent should be on 
good terms socially. For example, it would not be out of the 
way for them to attend an athletic event as a group of 
friends on a holiday. The school system might be the major 
topic of conversation on such an occasion; but it would be 
unethical to determine any policy or to make any other de- 
cision on such an unofficial basis. 


12. Board Member — Superintendent Contacts 
The superintendent should not be expected to deal with 
each board member as an individual on matters relating to 
the schools. He may ask the advice of the various members 
from time to time, but such contacts should be entirely 
“above-board” and never on the basis of negotiating with 
individual board members. A school board is set up as an 
official unit of government, and it should be considered as 
such by its individual members and its chief administrator. 
a 
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This second article in a definitive, 
three-part survey of ETV describes 
Cincinnati's experiences in 
determining how best to use edu- 
cational television for direct 
instruction: what lessons to televise, 
how to form a curriculum guide; 
how to select TV teachers, how to 


prepare programs, etc. 


ROBERT P. CURRY 


Assistant Superintendent 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Schools 
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~ Cineinnati’s 


Adventure 


Into 


The problems involved in securing the 
funds to erect and equip a television 
station are many and require much time 
of many persons. But once an educa- 
tional station is established, its success- 
ful operation presents still another series 
of problems which are far from solved 
even when the most skilled technical 
staff has been employed and the best 
television receivers have been installed 
in the schools. Rather, the major con- 
cern of the administrative and advisory 
staff becomes how best to use the 
facility. 

Good educational television is much 
more than looking at the picture of a 
teacher while she talks, no matter how 
erudite the presentation of the lesson 
or how photogenic the teacher. Were 
this educational television, it would not 
be too unlike educational radio. But 
with television, a teacher can present a 
lesson, using all the visual techniques 
at her command while she explains and 
discusses it. It seems, then, that it is 
necessary at the outset to recognize that 
television is most effective when we 
capitalize on the unique qualities of the 
medium. 


What Lessons to Televise 

It is apparent from the many pub- 
lished reports of televised programs that 
almost every subject in the program of 
studies of elementary and 
schools has been televised. Although 
evidence is lacking relative to which 
lend themselves best to instruction by 
television, it is probable that common 
sense can aid in making many of these 
decisions. For example, some aspects of 
chemistry or biology, particularly those 


secondary 


ETV 


that require close observation, some- 
times can be taught better by television. 
It is obvious, however, that an experi- 
ment or demonstration that requires ob- 
servation of color must be taught in the 
laboratory, at least until color televi- 
sion is available. Similarly, an effective 
teacher of mathematics can provide out- 
standingly fine basic instruction by tele 
vision, but work in mathematics where 
needs of individual pupils demand con- 
stant attention does not lend itself to 
televised instruction. 

It should be noted that here, as in 
the preceding pages, it is assumed that 
the effective use of television presup- 
poses a close working relationship be- 
tween the television and _ classroom 
teachers. This co-operation is of para 
mount importance and must be present 
from the very first meeting to plan the 
first program. It has been the experience 
in Cincinnati that all persons involved, 
the teachers and persons responsible for 
the production of the telecasts and those 
responsible for the supervision of in- 
struction, must agree upon some out 
line of the material to be taught and 
upon which portions are to be televised. 
\s a result, it seems most profitable to 
produce curriculum guides for use by 
both the classroom and television teach- 
ers. Admittedly this is time consuming, 
but it seems to be the best guarantee 
to co-ordinate instruction by both 
teachers and to capitalize on the use of 
television to do those things for which 
it seems best suited. 

In addition, this procedure recognizes 
that television is only one method by 
which capable teachers can supplement 
and improve the instructional program 


ay 





It tends to discount the idea that the 
use of television in education demands 
a new type of teachinz specialist. It is 
true that teaching by television de- 
mands or at least emphasizes certain 
techniques, but of most importance, it 
requires skilled teachers using a 
medium 

Finally, it is as foolish to assume that 
the production of a 


new 


guide 
tele 
vision as it is to assume that the pub 
lication of any bulletin will 
automatically the instructional program 


curriculum 
guarantees success in the use of 
change 
in the classroom. Rather, it is as neces 
sary to implement the television guide 
in all the proved ways as it is with any 


other teaching guide 


The Staffs, Technical and Teaching 
It ha 
that 
ol competent 
studio. The 
varie 


been Cincinnatis experience 
stall 
technical persons at the 
size of the staff obviously 
with the type of, station and the 
number of programs produced so that 
each situation is different. In addition 
to the technical staff, we believe it is 
important to familiar 
‘levision, the produc 
and the instructional 
charge of all tele 
vision personnel. This person, a mem 
ber of the supervisory staff reports 
directly to the assistant superintendent 
instruction and must, in 
addition to the supervision of the tele 
closely with the 
upervisors, and administrators 
In addition, one or more per 


uch a procedure requires a 


have one person 
with the use of 
tion of lessons 


program in general 


in charge ol 


vised lessons, work 
teacher 

involved 
sons who are producers must give tech 
help to the 
work with the technical crew at the sta 
usually are 


with teaching 


nical television teacher 


tion who not entirely fa 
and 
with the 
which con 


tribute markedly to successful televised 


miliat techniques 
provide the television teachers 
various aids, such as visuals 
les on 

Perhaps this is the place to comment 
about the selection of the teachers. It 
is almost trite to say that the most im 
portant criterion is the ability to teach 
that i should be 
selected on the basis of their competence 
in the area to be taught and their ability 
to relate well to others. The qualities 
characteristics usually 
with commercial television performers, 
dramatic skills or physical at- 
are not nearly so impor 
educational television as 
assume 


television teachers 


ana associated 
uch as 
tractiveness, 
tant in 
might 


one 


ETV: An Exacting Master 

Only after the television teacher has 
been appointed, the teaching outlines 
produced, and the co-ordination be 
tween television and classroom teachers 
agreed upon, does television assume the 
characteristics of a different technique 
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A definite asset in ETV 
which should be integrated 
into instruction by 
television: the possibility 
of large, closeup views of 
slides and specimens 

to demonstrate technical 


points. 


‘ 


of teaching 
ing master 


Television is a most exact 
television teaching 
requires the most careful advanced les 
son planning 
the viewer's 
interest 


(sood 


It demands that we focus 
attention on the 
and importance and 
eliminate distracting factors. 
tolerate any 
ac tivity , be 


items of 
that we 
It will not 
sustained period of in 
it verbal or physical, with 
the result that it requires the most care 
ful timing and co-operation of all per 
sons involved in the production of the 
lessons. In addition, it demands syste 
rehearsals for reasons of timing 
This does not imply that the 
teacher memorizes a script; rather, the 
script serves as an outline and allows 
pacing which helps to 
desired naturalness so 
effective television 


mati 
alone 


the necessary 
guarantee the 
important in 
InY 

It is important that school adminis 
trators recognize that all of this is time 
consuming. Just as it is a full-time job 
to teach in the classroom, it 


teach 


is also a 
full-time responsibility to teach by tele 
vision. It has been found, for example, 
that approximately 20 hours of prepara 
tion are required to produce 30 minutes 
of good lessons. If two per 
and who prepares 
visuals and helps in the planning of all 
aspects of the program, work on 
program, it is obvious that each is 
working to about the limit of his time. 
rhere is no question that programs can 
be produced in less time, but it is 
doubtful if they will utilize the full 
potential of the medium 


televised 


sons, a teacher one 


each 


Visual Aids and Reception 


In addition, the dictates of television 
require the wise use of every possible 
visual device if the medium is to be 
used to best advantage. It is also most 
effective to pace teaching to allow for 
pupil participation of various kinds, be 
it the taking of notes, the writing of 
questions to be raised with the class 
room teacher, or the responses of pupils 
in the classrooms. Finally, while show- 


manship in the usual sense is not neces- 
sary and may even detract from the 
effectiveness of the lesson, that type of 
showmanship which makes a pupil look 
forward to the next day’s lesson is much 
to be desired. Conversely, a lesson can 
be even more dull on television than in 
the regular classroom if motivation is 
lacking. It should be emphasized 
ever, that television teachers 
ducers still have much about 
the use of the medium. Since no 
has been using educational television 
for more than a few years, far more 
needs to be known about all aspects of 
teaching via television. The need for 
continued study and research should be 
emphasized. 

There remains now the 
the reception of the lessons in the 
classroom. Past experience 
provide no recommendations for any 
single set of conditions. For example 
it seems at this time on the 
limited evidence that the number of 
persons viewing the televised 
does not necessarily affect the amount 
learned by pupils. Similarly 
no criteria to govern all 
which televised lessons are to be re- 
ceived. Cincinnati’s experience seems 
to reinforce what every home viewer 
knows: the set should be placed so that 
the viewer does not look into artificial 
or natural light, that glare on the 
screen should be avoided, that the con- 
trast between the screen and the su 
rounding area should be minimized. It 
has been found, however, that about 2 
pupils should view each receiver, that 
the viewer should sit no closer than 12 
to 15 feet to a 21-inch set which is 
elevated from about 4'%2 to 6 feet, and 
that the sound should emanate from the 
front of the receiver. Obviously, any 
such arrangement needs to be varied in 
terms of technical advice a 


how- 
and pro 
to learn 
one 


question of 


seems to 


basis of 
lessons 


there are 
situations in 
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The final of these three articles, to be pub- 
lished in your JOURNAL for April, concerns 
the evidence available to show how well pupils 
have achieved in those ETV instructional areas 

that can be measured. 
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In the administration of schools 


Why Not Save Money? 


OWEN J. COOK 


Assistant Superintendent, Mt. Diablo Unified School District 


Concord, Calif. 


> Caught on an economic rocket, many boards must strain their 


financial resources to support the current school program. 


» If additional state appropriations or local taxes are not forthcoming, 


there will be fewer services, less equipment, fewer supplies, etc. 


» Schools, however, can obtain more for money now available by 


doing what industry has done: force a more economical operation. 


When we look ahead at the economic 
future of school districts, we realize that 
financially they are in for extremely 
rough sledding. According to the ex 
perts, we are moving into another 
national inflationary period. 

Labor is meeting inflation by de 
mands for higher wages backed up by 
strikes. Industry is meeting inflation by 
increasing the their product. 
Higher prices for consumer goods com 
bined with higher wages for labor puts 
tremendous 


cost. of 


school boards 
who try to keep in line salarywise with 
the inflationary spiral 

In an effort to keep in line with the 
economic rocket, boards of education 
have adopted salary schedules which 
demand support beyond their financial 
ability for more than a year or two 
Many districts are living from year to 
year using the total available financial 
resources to support the current educa- 
tional program, hoping for a greater 
state appropriation or for a favorable 
vote on local taxes in order to keep the 
program going. 


pressure on 
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School boards have been fairly su 
cessful in securing additional local taxes 
There is increasing evidence, though, 
that taxpayers feel inflation has gone 
far enough and _ that districts 
must learn to live on the money 
available. When additional 
not forthcoming from 
next 


school 
now 
funds are 
state or local 
sources, it means budget 
will provide for fewer services, less 
equipment, and fewer supplies —- and 
the following year’s budget may provide 
for even less. 


year’s 


Ways to Economize 

There are which districts 
may answer their own financial prob- 
lems, partially at least. Not all of the 
money now available to schools need 
be spent. Because they do not need to 
show a profit on their operation, school 
personne] frequently feel no incentive to 
force a more economical operation each 
year as industry has done. The increas 
ing difficulty of financing present serv 
ices, however, should that 
incentive 


ways by 


provide 


Simplify Operations 

A study of unified school districts’ 
costs in California for 1956-57, as an 
example, shows a range of 1.9 to 15.7 
per cent of the current operation 
budget being spent for administration. 
The average is 3.9 per cent. Dollar costs 
per pupil in these same districts range 
from $6.93 to $81.74, with the average 
being $12.25. Obviously, some are badly 
out of line on expenditures and other 
categories of current expenditures. By 
careful comparison of costs and services 
with other districts can higher-cost ad- 
ministrations correct the 
eliminate waste 


There 


plification program 


situation and 
should be a continuous sim 
No one individual 
In one district, department 
heads, the most lucrative source of work 
simplification ideas, are required to re- 
port 


can do this 


suggestions for work simplification 
in their departments periodically. The 
department head, in order to keep up 
steady improvement, in turn requires 
each individual in his department to 


report to him at frequent intervals. 
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Paid employee suggestion systems are 
not necessary in order to solicit sugges- 
tions for reduction of paper work or its 
entire elimination 
and 


This becomes a real 
interesting challenge to an alert 
employee. 

Department heads should be aware of 
methods 
ment 
tricts 


procedures, forms, and equip- 
being used in similar school dis- 
They should also be given time 
and be required to visit their counter- 
part in local industries. The attitude 
needs to be developed that somewhere 
inother school system or some industry 
similar 
function better and more economically 
Simplification means smoother 
tions requiring lewet employee hours 

School should 
tinuously engage in research and be 
and alert to research carried 
on by the state departments ot educa- 
tion, universities, and other school dis 
tricts. Smaller districts should 
study possibilities of investment in re- 


or business is performing a 


opera 
administrators 


con- 


aware ol 


I hool 


search carried on by larger districts. 

work will 
required. Snap-out 
forms and manifold with snap-out car- 
bons 


Careful control of paper 


reduce personnel 


can be used to advantage in 


accounting and purchasing offices as 
well as in requisitioning of supplies. 
Forms should be studied continuously 
for improvement and elimination of the 
high cost of writing 

When administrators dry up on ideas 
to stretch the school dollar, it is time to 
spend a little money to bring in survey 
experts to study particular operations. 


Check Labor Distribution Formulas 


Personnel are frequently allotted to 
formula There are 
formulas for assignment of custodians, 
clerical personnel, teachers, counselors, 
and others 

Nothing is about the 
a formula for assignment of personnel. 
Its main advantage is that it is objec- 
tive. Formulas from district to district 
differ considerably. One formula is more 
than another. For  non- 
positions, the most eco- 
nomical formula available should be 
used if fhe standards of performance 
are satisfactory under the formula. The 
that adopted 
put into use, and because they seem to 
satisfactorily, are not evaluated 
The formula. itself 
be extremely wasteful 


schools on a basis 


sacred use of 


economical 
certificated 


trouble is formulas are 
work 


often enough can 


Study Clerical Work Load 
There are 
district for 


Before a 


within a 
personnel 
increases clerical per 
study should be 
made of the methods, procedures, forms, 
and equipment in-use 
half-time to 


many 
more 
boar«l 


pressures 
clerical 
sonnel, however, a 


From a one- 
a full-time clerk should be 


30 


able to handle elementary schools up 
to 1000 enrollment. 

Nearly all elementary schools in a 
given district will have need for the 
same forms. Elementary — secretaries 
spend a good deal of time during sum- 
mer months preparing forms for the 
coming year. Where this is done by 
each secretary, the forms vary in shape, 
size, format, readability, and usefulness 
It is possible, through co-operative ef- 
forts, to determine requirements needed 
in all schools, standardize the forms, 
use snap-out, have them printed and 
placed in a central spot (warehouse) for 
distribution on an as-needed basis. 

The result of standardization of forms 
means less clerical hours for producing 
forms, less clerical 
forms, and more 
forms. There are 
reducing 


hours for using 
effectively usable 
many other means of 
clerical requirements. Each 
office should be adequately equipped. 
Central office administrative require- 
ments can be controlled; requests for 
information, reports, and other clerical 
time consumers can be controlled. And 
there are several other ways to get 
efficiency than by developing good pro- 
cedures and forms: use good equip- 
ment, select competent secretaries, etc. 


Watch Accounting Costs 

Another lucrative area for cost sav- 
ings is financial and pupil accounting, 
a field greatly neglected by research 
studies. Here, again, the procedures, 
forms, and equipment should be care- 
fully analyzed. Each report required by 
the board and the administration 
should be examined to see whether it 
is worth the cost of producing. Routine 
financial reports should be kept to the 
minimum and special reports taken off 
only when and as needed to keep the 
board and administration properly 
informed. 

There is a tendency toward too much 
breakdown in accounting. Each addi- 
tional accounting code requires time for 
initial posting as well as summarizing 
and reporting. 

\ good example of too much account- 
ing is the way in which elementary 
school instructional supply expenditures 
are handled in many districts. Separate 
appropriations are set up for general in- 
structional supplies, library 
textbooks, audio-visual supplies, 
supplies, and _ others. 
propriations for 


be ks, 
office 
Instructional ap 


an elementary school 


are thus broken down into as many as 
eight to ten separate appropriations all 


of which must be accounted for and 
controlled. Principals are allowed, how- 
ever, to over-expend in one category if 
they under-expend in another. While 
the separate appropriations in account- 
ing actually do not control, they do 
increase accounting costs. 

Accounting can be greatly simplified 


by setting up only one appropriation 
for “other expenses of instruction” 
which includes instructional supplies, 
principal’s office supplies, books, audio- 
visual supplies, etc. Reporting is also 
greatly simplified. Control is better be- 
cause there is only one figure (unen- 
cumbered balance) which a_ business 
manager need look at for each particu- 
lar school. While principals like it bet- 
ter because it gives them greater 
responsibility, its greatest advantage is 
that it allows flexibility and adaptability 
in the instructional program. 

There are additional areas for ac- 
counting efficiency. Costs for the trans- 
portation department sometimes are 
built up by buses rather than by fleet. 
The business manager, therefore, be- 
comes loaded with information which 
does him no good. Costs should be built 
up by fleet, as public carriers do, rather 
than by individual bus. 

Some business managers can tell you 
how much glass costs for each particu- 
lar school. Again, districts 
loaded with information which they 
never Cost control is excellent, if 
by it districts are able to control ex 
penditures. Otherwise accounting should 
be simplified. 


become 


use. 


Control Maintenance Costs 


Many districts reduce maintenance 
costs by not doing the necessary main- 
tenance work. This is a poor policy to 
follow and_ frequently 
greater expenditure 
would be necessary. Maintenance 
should be kept current. Equipment 
needing repair should not await a new 
budget and take its chances in the 
budget with new equipment but should 
be repaired as needed in order to keep 
it in use. 

Districts can save on maintenance 
costs in several ways. First, and most 
important, is to review plans and 
specifications for new construction. 
Carefully written specifications should 
be coupled with careful inspection and 
testing. A section of a new roof should 
be cut out and sent to the testing 
laboratory to see that the contractor has 
given full weight to each roof. Testing 
labs should be employed to test com- 


results in a 
than otherwise 


paction, thickness, and aggregate of new 
paving. By adding a seal coat, paving 
will shed the water rather than absorb 
it, thus increasing the life of the paving. 

Painting is very difficult to control. 
The best of materials should be speci- 
fied. Research take 
paint samples to determine quality of 
paint and determine whether or not the 
required number of 
applied. 

One of the big costs in maintenance 
is the number of personnel employed. 
In this districts vary 


laboratories can 


coats have been 


respect, widely. 
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panies which write fire insurance on a 
deviating basis, say 10 per cent below 
other companies, and are so approved 
by the insurance commission to do so. 

Mutual and exchange insurance com- 


an inventory of money savers panies should be considered, especially 


the companies with nonassessable pol- 


to improve the efficient management ics 


A sound insurance program, together 
of your schools with a safety program and a_ good 
housekeeping program, will produce 
savings on nearly all insurances. 
Simplify operation . . . control paper work and use snap-out forms Cut Transportation 
and carbons; study how industry and other school systems te 
have achieved smoother operations requiring fewer em- W hile the best way to cut transpor- 
ployee hours. tation costs is to increase walking dis 
tances, this may be difficult to do. 
Check labor distribution formulas . . . investigate assignment of Drivers should not be employed on a 
custodians, clerical personnel, counselors, etc., to determine full-day basis but rather on an hourly 
that the standards of performance are high and the cost basis. More women drivers should be 
fee. used. It is generally impractical to try 
to provide a bus driver with a full day 
Study clerical work load . . . from a one-half-time to a full-time of employment. Some districts have 
clerk should be able to handle elementary schools up to employed only mechanics as bus drivers 
1000 enrollment with standardized forms, adequate, modern and their mileage costs retlect this 
equipment, and report requests minimized. policy, 
Most districts would operate more 
Watch unnecessary accounting costs . . . cost control is excellent economically if rather than overhaul 
if, by it, schools are able to control expenditures. theit Own engines, they would pull the 
engines and send them out to a jobber 
Control maintenance costs . . . keep maintenance current to Onl) minor motor = repait should be 
avoid later, higher costs and use skilled craftsmen with good done in the district shop 
tools and transportation to reduce total number of needed Some districts set their mind on a 
personnel. particular brand of bus, usually specify 
ing the body, and write such tight 
Handle insurance wisely . . . consider mutual and exchange in- specifications that no other bidders are 
surance companies with non-assessable policies and be sure interested. It is more important that 
to put all insurance out to bid. when specifications are written on the 
chassis enough flexibility on body 
Cut transportation costs .. . try an hourly basis for drivers and specifications 1s left to invite wide bid 
also try using more women drivers on a part-time basis; ding _Many companies will handle the 
would it be less expensive to do only minor repairs on chassis specified. 
school-owned buses? Look at Instruction, Too 
Look at instruction, too . . . where 75 per cent of the school sa reader ote that — . 
dollar is expended, use smaller classes only when the —— ee ee ae pally tai 
teacher gives individual attention. other services than teac hing or the in 
structional program. We have been 
looking, then, at an area where only 25 
cents of the school expenditure dollar 
goes. The 75-cent area of instruction 
should also be examined for economy 
Small classes are important, espe 
cially where the teacher actually gives 
individual instruction and = attention 
However, reducing the class size still 


further is incompatible with present 
Phere seems to be little relationship setting up its own roofing crew or in financial support. Districts will be 


to the number of personnel employed employing its own typewriter repair hard pressed to finance present pupil 
to do maintenance work and the effec- men. Certainly, not until the cost of teacher ratios. Ratios probably will go 
tiveness of the program. Fewer person- _ these repairs exceeds the cost of a man 
nel are required if skilled craftsmen are annual wage should a district even — reduced 
employed. These men should have ade think of adding people in these fields 
quate transportation and adequate tools 

Men, themselves, can produce many Handie Insurance Wisely ime as a business or industry must do 
laborsaving devices and many shortcuts It has been known for some time that More 
without an employee suggestion system. districts can 


up unl pecial service personnel are 
School administrator and boards of 
education should regard themselves the 


efficient methods must be de 
save money by putting veloped constantly. Production must be 
There should be a proper balance be certain insurances out to bid 
tween doing maintenance work with clude liability, boiler, and musical in on to believe that more efficcient oper 
district employees and contractors. A strument floater insurance policies 
district should be very cautious in There are reliable 


Phese in increased. ‘There is, perhaps, good rea 


ition will produce a better educational 
insurance com product = 
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FIRE SAFETY IN OUR SCHOOLS 


In your Journal for November, 1958 (published, ironi- 
cally, just one month before the fatal Chicago fire), Chester 
Babcock of the National Fire Protection Association in his 
article “Stop School Fires” pointed out, in considering what 
causes “large-loss” fires, that “the answer to this question 
is the same . in any... year that has been studied.” 

The tragic fire at Chicago’s Our Lady of the Angels 
parish school revealed nothing about school fire safety 
which was not known. The causes of this fire and the 
fatalities had caused many previous fires and deaths; the 
remedies for these causes are well-known fire safety 
principles: the need for adequate exits and well-planned 
drills, for enclosed stairwells with fire doors, for prompt 


Chicago Fire Department 


detection and alarm by installing automatic sprinklers 
and automatic alarms (especially in such fire hazard areas 
as stairwells, boiler rooms, stages, etc.), for good house- 
keeping, etc. 

The real value of the school fire safety investigations 
conducted in practically every district in the country after 
December 1 will be an intelligently conceived and alertly 
maintained fire safety program, not a “crash” program 
which will be gradually forgotten. 

And to help school boards and their administrators 
design such a program, we present this survey in which: 
(1) the Chicago fire commissioner explains what must be 
done, (2) the school consultant for the National Safety 
Council outlines who has what duties in this intelligent 
fire safety program, (3) and two school maintenance 
experts discuss basic facts about automatic fire protection 
devices and fire extinguishers. 


What Must Be Done 
for Fire Safety? 


The tragic 


School fire 


Our 


tance ol fire satety 

All of us 
ticipated in 
are, I’m sure 


similar occurence 


Lady of the 
which claimed 93 lives in Chi- 
cago last December, emphasized the impor 
with an indelible mark 
that only death can etch 

who saw the blaze and par- for 
the subsequent 
determined to 
It is heartbreaking that 


ROBERT J. QUINN 


Fire Commissioner, Chicago, Ill. 


Angels few minutes and the delay in giving the 
alarm. Firemen have an old axiom that 
“the first five minutes at any blaze are 
worth the next five hours.” The fire at 
Our Lady of the Angels had been burning 
some time before the alarm was 
sounded, and our firemen did a magnificent 
job in helping scores of trapped children 
flee the smoke-filled building 


investigation 
prevent a 


Chicago fire and building inspectors, 
who viewed the damage at the head 
of the stairwell of the second floor of 
Our Lady of the Angels School shortly 
after the blaze was extinguished on 
Dec. Ist, found that the school had fire 
doors on the first floor but none on 
the second floor where dense smoke 
and fatal fumes trapped the victims. 


it took a devastating fire to impress upon 
the country’s that fire safety 
must be a continuous and integral part of 
our educational 
that is 
during Fire 


conscience 
program and not some 
thing demonstrated 
Week 
teach us anything we 
maybe it will be the 
need to generate constructive ac 
tion throughout the country 


once a year 
Prevention 

This fire did not 
did not know, but 
lever we 
The time has 
come for us to adopt maximum fire pre- 
ventive measures in our schools 
buildings that 
a sequel to the Our Lady of 


the Angels School fire 


existing 
and to plan new fire-safe 


will prevent 


The two factors that caused the heavy 


death toll in the Chicago school fire were 


the failure to detect the blaze in its first 


Three Chicago Ordinances 

Mayor Daley proposed three ordinances 
on December 22 that are designed to pre 
vent fire, and second, since fire cannot be 
stamped out completely, to detect it as 
These measures were 
passed by the City Council on January 22 


soon as possible 


I think that every community in the coun- 


try should seriously consider these ordi- 


nances, which would incorporate sound fire 


preventive measures into every school 


regardless of its age 
The first ordinance calls for the installa- 
tion of automatic 


sprinkler systems in 


all institutional-type buildings 


including 
schools. This type system is set off when- 
ever the temperature 


reaches a_ certain 
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point and an alarm is triggered. We have 
found that automatic neces- 
sary because approximately 65 per cent of 
all school fires start 


systems are 


when the building is 
unoccupied 
I also 


install an 


SC hools 
scuttle 
locations in the 
roof which would afford a suitable protec 


recommend that existing 


inexpensive system of 


holes placed in various 


tion against the spread of any possible 


fre. These covers would open automat 


ically, permitting any flame or gases an 


escape route through the holes and out 


over the root 
The second ot the 


mayors proposals 


stated that the school fire alarm systems 
be linked to the fire department s alarm 
This 
centrated response to any s« hool fire alarm 


\ fire 
' 


within 100 feet of 


boxes will provide direct and con 


ilarm box should also be installed 
school entrance 
that the 


alarms have 


every 


because statistics show majority 


of school fire been turned in 


by outsiders 
Automatic alarm systems are particularly 


effective in areas where traffic is low and 


fire risk is high basements, close it 


tics, boiler rooms, etc. Both teachers and 


pupils, however, should be trained to sound 


manual alarn immediately in case 


Doxes 


of any type fire, even before 


to the office 
Our 


reporting it 
regular fire Inspectors will be an 
mayor's third recom 

calls lor 
drills in all schools. In 


important part of the 


mendation, which monthly re 
iddition to a strict 
the firemen will 


inspection of the premises 


conduct a drill under simulated fire condi 


tions All 


nurses 


personnel, including visitors 
and other school workers, will par 


ticipate o achieve total evacuation of the 
building 
conduct 


Every fire drill our department 


simulates a fire condition somewhere 
school such is a bloc ked ott ex 
dor Alternate drill 


before the 


routes 
pared school ve 
that both well 


help pre 


pupils and teachers ire 


escape routes Drill 


vent panic, which can cause a staggering 


loss of life under severe fire conditions 


Good Housekeeping Is Important 


The regular inspections will insure ex 


cellent housekeeping in our schools, which 


prevention measure at Our 
Hallways 


wells, must not be df the storage of 


is the best fire 


disposal corridors ind talr 


combustibles of tudent 
should not be allowed 


All refuse 


galvanized 


should be tored I 


In 
steel trash cans, and kept in a 


fire-resistive area under custodial control 


Old furniture, trash, and lumber scrap 


should be removed immediately Phe re was 


evidence that wast *paper had accumulated 


under the stairway at Our Lady of the 
Angels 


been prevented or 


School, and this fire might have 


controlled if covered 


metal containers were used for temporary 
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. . - Schools that lack adequate exit facilities and 
approved types of automatic sprinkler or detection 
equipment, and which possess excessive amounts 
of highly combustible interior finish, substandard 
fire alerting means and poor housekeeping conditions 
must be rated as “fire traps.” School and fire 
authorities must take affirmative actions to rid 
their communities of such blights. 


storage. Such potentially dangerous items 


as oily rags and mop heads also should be 
kept in covered metal containers. Propet 
incineration equipment should be provided 
segregated 


in a outside 


should 


might 


service area, and 
open burning pits for paper disposal 
be prohibited since flying sparks 

ignite nearby buildings 

trash also should be 
in covered metal cans outside the building 


This area should be kept tidy at 


Garbage and 


kept 
ill times 


Enclose Vertical Passageways 
The fire at the Our Lady of the Angel 
School, which the 


have started 


coroner found 


somewhere in basement 


j 


stair floor and roared 


vell, bypassed the fir 
through the second floor. Fire doors had 
been installed at the school about 12 vear 
floor corridors, but not on 
the second floor All the deaths occurred 


on the econd floor 


igo in the first 


vhere the deadly OKE 
Most peo 


that smoke not flame 


and gases took their heavy toll 
ple fail to realize 
No. 1 


i more deadly combin 


killer in major fire 
rising heat and combu tion gase 
Sin heat, flan ind deadly gases ri 
iwewa' should be 

incon bu tible con 


barrier doors, which are 

confined to the roon 
hould be 
ridor and room 


While 


ind a comprehensive alarn 


to be 
origin installed 
partition openings 
automatic sprinklers, fire door 
ire vil | 
to school fire safety, there are many other 

chool that hould 
} 


be considered. We in the fire department 


facets ot construction 


‘} 
have worked with the building department 
the Coroner’s Jury, and National Fire Pro 


~— The Chicago School Fire 
Babcock and Wilson, National 
Fire Protection Association, 
Boston, Mass. 


tection A 
that 


ociation to idopt i hre satety 


code includes the following recon 


mendations 


Remove or nail shut all glass transoms 


over doors leading into hallways 


Ordinary 


glas in corridor window hould be re 
placed with wired gla 
». Mark all manual alarm 


spicuously 


switches con 
ind place them not more than 
floor 


four feet from the 


Install fire extinguishers on 


st height for easy 

+. Make it 
fire itety 
Install 


in hallwavs over et long 


reach 


illegal to vedge open imny 


door 


swinging smoke barrier 


6. Require electrically lighted 


exit signs be ni on school property 


Re move 


Install auto 


ection unit near exhau 


taneou ound wn alay4r 


lan 
Prohibit the nailing of 


choolroom vindow thre 
school root 


overcroy 


Prepare i 


lal tor chool 


lazard ind ¢ ( 


11. Hold fire 


" 
1divance notice 


12. Outlav burning 


chools tor pay 


| Require all exit doors be provided 
panic bar ind open outward 


Use flame-resistant paint on com 
and ceiling tile. 


Re move 


bustible trin 


wooden wainscoting and 
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marks of the 
“fire-safe” school — 





Views of a Chicago grade school 
which has been remodeled to 
include many basic fire prevention 
measures. Above is a stairwell 
enclosure on the second floor 
with wired glass windows and at 
the left is a view of a new 

fire alarrn system included in 

the improvements. The manual 
alarms are well marked and are 
located so that the smallest 
pupils can easily reach them. 


A first rule of good housekeeping in schools is that all com- 
bustible materials should be stored neatly in covered trash cans. 


wooden lockers in corridors, and com- 
bustible blackboards, bulletin boards, and 
wood trim in classrooms 

16. Require masonry walls and partitions 
and metal lath and plaster ceilings in old 
boiler rooms of combustible buildings 

17. Use only qualified electricians for 
electrical work and wiring. 

18. Keep all doors, windows, and locks 
in operating condition 

It is obvious that these fire safety rec- 
ommendations will constitute a major ex- 
pense for both our public and parochial 
school systems in Chicago, which operate 
1050 buildings, but the public is entitled 
to maximum protection. School boards 
throughout the country will face this same 
financial dilemma, but I am sure that 
right-thinking people will realize their 
moral responsibility to provide safe schools 
for the children of America 

\ special fire inspection detail checked 
each of Chicago’s schools after the dis- 
astrous fire on December 1, and our regular 
team of ten lieutenants has rechecked 852 
schools and 174 building violations were 
corrected. Partial corrections were made in 
351 buildings and 28 schools have sub- 
mitted plans for fire alarm systems and 
exit signs. We are currently checking about 
45 schools each day, and receiving excel- 
lent co-operation from officials 


Check New School Design 


Although most of our discussion has been 
concerned with existing schools, it is im- 
perative that maximum fire prevention 
methods are planned while the new school 
is still on the architect’s drawing board 
All construction plans should be checked 
by competent fire safety officials to prevent 
any important features from being omitted. 
Of course, we recommend that all new 
schools have sprinkler equipment, fire 
walls, door cut-offs, and alarm systems 

All new school building construction 
should be limited to fire-resistive and in- 
combustible materials. An older school, 
which has maximum fire safety features 
and good housekeeping procedures, is ac- 
tually safer than a new school that is 
lax in its housekeeping. New schools, there- 
fore, are not a guarantee against fire, and 
well-kept older buildings can be fire-safe. 

Safe schools cost money. We know, how- 
ever, that there are approximately 12 
school fires in the country each day. We 
are fortunate that most of these cause only 
minor damage, and do not cause injury or 
death. 

After watching and investigating the 
holocaust at Our Lady of the Angels 
School, which fanned the pallor of death 
over so many Chicago families, I firmly be- 
lieve that we cannot judge expenditures 
for fire safety merely in terms of dollars 
and cents. If these improvements save one 
life, they will have paid for themselves 
many times over. We cannot put a price 
tag on human life 
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What Can You Do 
for Fire Safety? 


CHARLES A. FRENCH 


Senior Consultant, School and College Division, National Safety Council 


Chicago, Ill. 


This statement is intended to outline 
suggested fire safety responsibilities of the 
school board or governing body and _ all 
other personnel directly associated with 
public or nonpublic schools. It lists duties 
and responsibilities for each of the follow- 
ing echelons having legal and more ré 
(1) the school board, (2) the 
school superintendent and central staff, (3) 
the principal or the building safety co- 
ordinator, (4) the classroom teacher, (5) 
the custodian and other operational per 
sonnel, and (6) the pupil 


sponsibilities 


The School Board 

School board members should, by 
lution, direct the superintendent of the 
school district to comply with laws 
nances 


reso 


ordi- 
and regulations imposed by local 
and state authorities for the purpose of 
providing fire prevention education and op- 
erating school plants with a maximum of 
safety for life and property. A periodic 
review by the board of progress made by 
the school system’s administrator in con- 
ducting fire safety programs should be on 
the regular The 


statements of the 


agenda 
corporated in 


following, in 
policy 
board, can set the machinery in motion 


1. A request for evidence of compliance 
with fire safety laws, ordinances, and di- 
rectives legally binding the schools 

2. Yearly review by the board of the 
directives, plans, and procedures estab- 
lished for carrying out local and state fire 
prevention legislation. This should include 
an evaluation of the work of the safety 
education supervisor appointed by the su- 
perintendent to be responsible for the 
supervision and administration of fire 
safety education and accident prevention 

3. Appointment of one faculty co-ordi 
nator as responsible for all phases of school 
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safety education and accident prevention 
including his duties as co-ordinator of fire 
safety education and prevention 

+. Provision for regular inspection of 
school premises by legal authorities and by 
insurance and fire prevention engineers in 
order to review and improve local and 
state legal requirements for fire safety 
education and accident prevention 


The School Superintendent 

The school superintendent and the ad 
ministrative and staff 
responsible for 
curricular and administrative programs In 
fire safety have the 


supervisory mem- 


ber(s) he designates as 


following responsi- 


bilities 

1. Liaison with all state and local fire 
prevention authorities to be sure that all 
fire laws, ordinances, and regulations ap- 
plying to the school are on file and properly 
distributed and interpreted to all 
priate personnel 

2. Inspection of each individual school 
building to determine if all fire laws and 
regulations are understood and complied 
with 


appro- 


3. Investigation and 
effectiveness ot tire 


evaluation of the 
prevention 
included in the curriculum 

} Active promotion of co curricular or 
ganizations of fire satety 
ants, ete in 
education and 


drills 


education 


monitors, assist 
order to expand fire safety 
youth leadership in exit 
control, et 
Liaison with insurance and other fire 
prevention advisory groups, civil 
authorities, building contractors, architects 
and all other organizations and persons 
equipped to give assistance and training 
aids useful to fire prevention 
trol, evacuation procedure 
and first aid 


pani 


defense 


disaster con 
panic control 
6. Provision of an effective program ot 
in-service education in fire prevention, exit 


school 
fire 
safety 





drill and alarm regulations, panic control 
and first aid for all adult personnel of each 
school, including faculty members, cus 
todians, lunchroom, and clerical staff 
7. Assistance in planning and_ periodic 
evaluation of evacuation charts, plans, and 
maps for each school building 

8. Consultation to provide a fire safety 
check of architect’s plans for new buildings 
and additions 


The School Building Principal 


The principal, as the responsible officer 
designated to carry out all policy directives 
of the school board and school administra 
tion in each school building, should per- 
sonally and/or through its school building 
representative provide 


1. Careful compliance with all directives 
mentioned above in order to be sure that 
these directives are met with appropriate 
action. 

2. Regular and periodic check of faculty 
members, other adult personnel, and stu 
dents of his school to see if fire safety 
regulations are completely understood and 
practiced 

3. A complete plan of alarm and evacua- 
tion drill procedures on file and posted to 
inform all concerned 

4. Regular and surprise evacuation drills 
at least eight times per school year, util- 
izing various plans ol egress student 
teacher leadership, ete 

5. A posted and practiced plan for dis- 
rupting electric power or other utilities 
service during emergencies with tools and 
instructions available to all adult personnel 
as well as the school engineer, principal 
etc 

6. Regular inspection of the school plant 
and program in shops, science laboratories 
etc., to eliminate hazards of poor house 
keeping overloading of electric equipment 
improper storage of flammables, and many 
other hazards that develop through changes 
in school programs, lack of emphasis on 
fire safety and instrution, and other causes 

Checkup on readiness of fire fighting 
equipment and practice in its use by all 
adult personnel 

§. Completion of all required reports and 


Inspection form de ordi 


ignated by lav 
and communication of 
per onnel 
upervision Of tire safety 
instruction in all pertinent curriculum 
areas 


10. Adequate 


priate 


nance or regulation 
pertinent facts to appropriate 


9. Competent 


preparation ol all 
per onnel in pecial problems ol 
pani control, first-aid 0 
operation with public officials, et 


appro 
disaster such a 


11. Initiation of request 
fire alety 


to officials for 
such as the en 
installation of fire 
elimination of ob 
use of sprinklers and automatk 
detection systems, and construction changes 
found necessary through 


improvements 
stairwell 
stops and fire 
tructions 


closure ol 


door ‘ 


inspection and 
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says it costs more to build 





beautiful schools ? 
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A RECENT magazine article criticized school 
boards for building school ‘‘palaces.”’ It said the 
schools cost too much. 

Hundreds of educators, builders and architects 
threw back this rebuttal: ‘‘Today’s schools are 
beautiful and comfortable, but new methods of 
construction have kept the cost surprisingly 
low.” Here is one of many examples, the Cherry 
Avenue Elementary School in Sayville, New York 

. it was built at low cost because it has 
window walls of steel. 


They didn't have to pay a large construction 
crew because these walls were factory-built. 
The porcelain-enameled steel panels, insula- 
tion, steel backing, window frames, and mul- 
lions were made into floor-to-ceiling units that 
were delivered ready to go up. A few men 
erected the complete wall, and they did the 
job in days instead of months. 

They didn't have to pay for a heavy, expen- 
sive foundation because steel window walls 
are light—less than \% the weight of conven- 
tional walls. 

The porcelain-enameled steel panels com- 
bine the strength of steel with the corrosion 
resistance of glass. They will never have to be 
painted, pointed, scraped or resurfaced. They 
will always look brand new with just an occa- 
sional wash—often, rainfall alone will keep 
them clean. 

If you would like to have more information 
about steel window walls, or more examples 
of the beautiful schools that have them, write 
to United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


USS is a registered trademark 


Architect: Frederic P. Wiedersum Associates, Valley Stream, N. Y 

General Contractor: Gilbert Olsen Co., Inc., Rockville Center, N. Y 

Panel Fabricator: Porcelain Steel Corp., Connersville, Ind 
Subsidiary of H. H. Robertson Co 

Curtain-Wall Fabricator: Hopes Windows, Inc., Jamestowr 





consultation with architects 
prevention engineers, ete 

12. Information and requests for im 
provement to school officials on overcrowd 
ing of school building space, lack of suffi- 
cient exit and inadequate 


lack of 


builders, fire 


Stair space 


number of alarm signal stations 
fire resistive building materials, exits lack 
ing panic bars, and other problems of fire 
prevention, evacuation, and 
trol 


damage con 


The Classroom Teacher 


Ihe roles of the teacher, all other adult 
personnel, and the pupils of the school are 
of basi importance to the fire safety edu 


cation and fire protection program. It is 


with these active participants that respon 


How to 
Teach 


Your Pupils Fire Safety 


The Junior Fire Department is a 
operative educational program on the local 
chool district level involving the fire de 
partment, school officials, and other inter 
Although it is identified by 
other titles in some communities (the Fire 
Marshall Plan, Fire School, ete.), the pro 
gram has the same purpose: fire 
education for school children 

In Boston a Junior Fire Department pro 
gram was instituted in 1948 through the 
desire to bring fire prevention 
to school children on the part of the 
Boston Fire Department, the school dis 
trict, and the Boston Board of Fire Under 
writers. Encouraging results were soon re 
ported with an approximate 


ested agencies 


Satety 


education 


reduction in 


South Bend Schools 


sibility for safety to life truly rests. They 
must have leadership and direction from 
school administrators, principals 
and others who supervise school affairs, but 
they must, through day by day attitude 
development, and positive and disciplined 
action during the drills and actual disasters 
actually lives and reduce injuries 
Phrough leadership given in instruction and 
by overt example the teacher aids in fire 
safety by 


boards, 


save 


1. Utilizing all the dramatic and vivid 
instructional aids obtainable to accomplish 
learning objectives about fire and combus- 
tion, panic control, methods of emergency 
exit drills, leadership by teacher and pu- 
pils, ete 


fire deaths of 50 per cent and in property 


25 per cent 


In South Bend 


Former South Bend Fire Chief, Richard 
Duck, learned of Boston's efforts at a con- 
vention of fire chiefs held in that city in 
1953. As a result, he gained the financial 
support of the South Bend-Mishawaka As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and_ the 
South Bend Chamber of Commerce. After 
receiving the blessing of the South Bend 
school board, the program went into effect 
the second semester of the 1953-54 school 
year 


loss ol 


Some 600 sixth-grade public and paro- 
chial school children were involved the first 


Captain Horvath 
demonstrates the “house 
of hazards” to South Bend 
sixth-grade pupils. 


2. Using classroom events and subject 
matter areas as springboards to integrated 
knowledge, skill, and attitudes on fire 
safety 

3. Acting safely to give the best possible 
example to pupils on safe storage of sup- 
plies and other housekeeping, safe use of 
electric equipment and tools, and an ap- 
propriate attitude toward evacuation drills 
and other safety measures. The teacher 
must be willing to help pupils grow in the 
development of these same attitudes and 
develop leadership potential as fire mar- 
shals, helpers, and rank and file co-op- 
erators 

4. Passing on to the proper officials any 
insights obtained on fire construction needs 
detection and alarm systems, corridor haz- 


ards, overcrowding, and all other fire 


year. Today instruction reaches 2500 sixth- 
grade children in South Bend through the 
efforts of two firemen whose sole respon- 
sibility is fire safety education. These men 
also work with adults in fire education and 
public relations, appearing before indus- 
trial, fraternal, social, and civic groups 

The Junior Fire Department meets 
monthly during the school day in a period 
of 45 minutes to an hour. The curriculum 
consists of the following eight planned 
meetings: (1) orientation — introduction 
to hazard correction, (2) extinguishing 
fires, (3) electrical hazards, (4) flammable 
liquids, (5) home evacuation, (6) artificial 
respiration, (7) house of hazards, and (8) 
“I’m No Fool With Fire’ (Walt Disney 
movie) and presentation of awards 

Lecture-demonstration teaching — tech- 
niques are generally employed. Although 
the class period is an important part of the 
program, final must be based on 
what takes place outside the classroom 
Children are taught to inspect only their 
own home and those of friends and rela- 
tives. While the hazard must be located by 
the child, it may be corrected by an adult 
The 20,000 fire hazards which were cor- 
rected last year by members of the South 
Bend Junior Fire Department is a power- 
ful testimony to the effectiveness of the 
teaching 

Much of the tragedy and waste which 
results from fire destruction can be 
vented through education. As in disease 
control, prevention is still the best cure 
As an agent of prevention the Junior Fire 
Department program deserves serious con- 
sideration in every community a 


success 


pre- 


—John Cooper and Steve Horvath, 
principal of South Bend’s Stude- 
baker school and captain of the 
inspection division of the city’s fire 

department, respectively. 
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safety aspects previously outlined as neces- 
sary to the proper instruction of principals, 
administrators and the school 
they develop policy 

5. Encouraging school patrons to assist 
with fire safety education by helping chil- 
dren obtain certain information and rein- 
forcing it through home emphasis 


board as 


The School Custodian 


Because they are adults and often have 


close contact with school children, school 
employees often have a very important in- 
fluence on youngsters as they learn about 
fire safety. For this because 


they so often play a primary role in school 


reason, and 


operations closely connected with fire pre 


drills 


vention and exit they should act to 


insure 


1. The best possible example to all pu- 
pils of safe handling of stored materials 
flammables, electric equipment 
et¢ 

2. The best 
reactions to 


machinery 


possible example of adult 
exit-drill regulations, panic 
control, and calmness during emergencies 

3. An interest in bringing fire safety 
problems to the attention of responsible 
authorities in the school building 

+. Co-operation with utilities men, sup- 
pliers, fire and police officials — any per 
sons whose contact with the school might 
have an effect on fire prevention and fire 
safety education 

5. Knowledge of the operation of all 
alarms, detection devices, elevators, sprin- 
kler systems, fire doors, and many other 
physical features of a school building di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with fire pre 
vention, evacuation 
tion 

6. Close co-operation with the principal 
and faculty members in calling attention 
to and making suggestions on problems of 
fire prevention and fire safety education 
in the school building 


or fire safety educa- 


The School Pupil 

Records of near dis 
asters indicate cases of effective leadership 
by pupils in disaster situations. Children 
have a for the type of 
leadership and followership which will as- 
sure safety in many emergencies caused by 
fire. They can 


fire disasters and 


vast capacity 


premote safety for each 


other by 


1. Observing at all times safety 
about fire taught them by parents 
ers and other adults 

2. Lending aid to fellow students through 
fire marshal activities to assure safety to 
the handicapped, the closing of windows 
the maintenance of calm, and other actions 
to insure perfection in evacuation drills 

3. Learning completely and _ observing 
carefully all fire regulations pertaining to 
self and fellow pupils 

4. Assisting teachers to make fire pre- 
vention education realistic and effective 

5. Helping the teacher and fellow pupils 
improve on personal and classroom order- 
liness, care in using tools and equipment 
(particularly electric appliances), and other 
activities related to fire safety x 


rules 
teach 
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The ABC’s of 
Automatic Fire 
Protection Devices 


PAUL W. EBERHARDT 


Vice-President, Walter Kidde & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Of the faults which recent investigations 
of school fire safety conditions have re 
vealed, one of the most serious is the lack 
of quick, automatic fire detection. Too often 
the fire is completely beyond control by the 
time it is discovered and there isn’t suffi- 
cient time for an orderly exit by the struc- 
ture’s oceupants. In unoccupied schools, 
delayed fire detection means “large loss’ 
fires which destroy many vitally needed 
classrooms 

Automatic fire detection devices fall into 
two broad types: “spot” and 
line” thermostats. As the name suggests, 
“spot” comprises individual units. The 
continuous line type is a system providing 
detection for large areas, perhaps entire 
buildings. Both systems can be arranged 
to pinpoint the area where the fire origi- 
nates. They can both alert occupants to 
save lives and call authorities to extinguish 
the fire. 


“continuous 


Smoke Detection 


Most fires have one thing in common: 
smoke. Even deep-seated smoldering fires 
with very little heat can be detected with 
this type of analyzing equipment. It will 
give an alarm probably before any flames 
are apparent 

For example, assume several storage 
rooms are protected by smoke detection. 
Each area has one or more smoke accumu- 
lators connected by a separate pipe line 
for each area to a centrally located smoke 
detection cabinet. In sequence, air samples 


are drawn from each of the protected 
spaces and passed through the piping to the 
smoke detection cabinet 


ple is passed 


There each sam- 
through an analyzer tube 
comprising a beam of light and photoelec- 
tric cells. If any sample contains smoke, 
it is reflected onto the photoelectric 
which causes an alarm to sound 


cells 


Temperature Controls 


Another type of fire detector operates 
on the temperature rate-of-rise principle. 
Any undue temperature rise in a protected 
room causes an expansion of air in incon 
spicuous copper tubing mounted on the 
ceiling. The two ends of tubing terminate 
at a detector. This expanded air moving 
in opposite directions through the tubing 
enters the detector and acts on two oppos 
ing diaphragms. The pressure forces them 
together and closes an electrical circuit that 
sounds an alarm. If a number of areas are 
so protected, a designator indicates which 
one is reporting trouble 

Incorporated in a detector’s design are 
features which eliminate the possibility of 
false alarms from normal temperature 
changes and even from sudden surges of 
heat. The fact that this equipment works 
on the temperature-rate-of-rise principle 
makes it most versatile. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the circuit tubing is in a 
cold storage room or a hot furnace room 


“Spot” Fire Detectors 


Several “spot” fire detectors are avail 
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able. One uses a combination rate-of-tem- 
perature rise and a fixed temperature prin 
ciple. Should the rate of temperature rise 
be too gradual to actuate the detector, it 
will be triggered when a present tempera 
ture is reached. Each device provides about 
2500 sq. ft. of protection, automatically 
resets itself after an alarm and does not 
require replacement of parts 

Another detector operates when a fixed 
temperature is reached. This setting is well 
above any likely temperature to be experi 
enced in the area, i.e., | 
These units each give 


or 180 degrees 
ibout 225 sq. ft. ot 
protection 

\ third type operates only on the tem 
perature rate-of-rise. Any temperature rise 
of more than 15 degrees per minute pneu 
matically electric 
sounds an alarm. The 
900 sq tt 


switch and 
dev ice) «Can 


closes an 


cover 


used in still another 
In a small ceiling-mounted chamber 
it triggers 
ized 


\ radioactive unit | 
cle vice 
a change in jon 
upon the presence of 


in alarm when 
ur takes place 
smoke or heat 

\ variation of the 
thermostat 


fixed temperature 
sometimes used in 
connection with automatic water sprinklers 


Rather than having a thermostat 


theory is 


there is 
a fixed temperature operation of the water 
sprinkler heads. When they go off, a flow 
of water starts through the supply pipes 
This water flow is detected by a device 
which causes an alarm to sound 
Photoelectric used to de 


Devices are 


cells, too, are 
directly 
mounted to permit 


ceiling 
unobstructed scanning 
of the entire area that is being protected 
If a fire occurs, the “flicker” (infra red 
light at a specified number of cycles per 
second) acts on the photoelectric cell and 
causes a control panel to sound an alarm 

No matter what 
tem is used 


tect hres 


detection sys 
alarms can flash locally, to a 
central station, and/or to municipal fire 
headquarters. If desired, devices can be 
provided with some kind of equipment that 
upon an alarm will cause lights and other 
electrical equipment to be 


off, doors to close or 


type ol 


turned on or 
open ind the like 
battery units for some 
which in the event of an electricity 
iutomatically provide power for 
the uninterrupted operation of the smoke 


detector hi 


Also available are 
dey Ices 
failure 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc 


Some Facts About 
Fire Extinguishers 


DAVE E. SMALLEY 


Technical Editor, Better Building Maintenance 


The recent Chicago school disaster is 
making us more conscious of fire protection 
ind of the “first aid’ in case of a fire — 
the readily available fire 


ment. The least used but 


fighting equip- 


most essential 
pieces of this equipment are probably the 
fire extinguishers. Hanging on the wall 
post, or standing in a convenient 


they 


corner 
are ever present and yet because you 
rarely or never use them, you are scarcely 


conscious of their presence. Then, in a 


sudden emergency, they become all im- 


called 
1 piece of equipment you have almost for 
gotten existed 


portant and you are upon to use 


Except in the case of explosions a 


fire starts with a little blaze that might be 
quenched with a teacup full of water. But 
even fires well under 


way can often be 


extinguished or, at least, controlled until 


the fire department arrives, by the proper 


use of the proper fire extinguisher 


Classes of Fires 
Fires are generally divided into three 
classifications as follows 
Class A Fires. These are incipient fires 
on which the quenching and cooling effect 
of quantities of water are of first impor 
tance and consist of fires in ordinary com 
bustible materials such as wood, paper, tex 


tiles, rubbish, et¢ 


A “UL” engineer tests 
a dry chemical 
extinguisher against a 
gasoline fire. 


Class B Fires are 
which the blanketing or smothering effect 


incipient fires on 


of the extinguishing agent is of first im 
portance, such as fires in small quantities 
of rapidly 


burning material, such as gas 


oline, oils, or greases in vats or other 
vessels or on floors 
Class C Fires are 


electrical equipment 


incipient 
where the use of 
extinguishing 


hres 
nonconducting medium is 


often of great importance. In such 


cases 
a conductive stream of water against live 
electrical wires or equipment could cause a 
severe shock to the operator and in the 
case of high voltage, might even electrocute 
him. If, however, the current has been shut 


off, water may be used 


Which Type of Extinguisher to Use 


Which extinguisher to use for 
these different kinds of fires is 
Next of 
is how the extinguisher should be 

For Class A fires, which are by far the 
most common, the familiar Soda-Acid Ex 
tinguisher is used 

Usually made of 
extinguisher is in the 


type ol 
naturally 


ol great importance importance 


used 


} 


copper or brass this 


form of a cylinder 


of approximately 2 gallons capacity. It 


is almost filled with water containing dis 


solved bicorbonate of soda. In the top of 


the extinguisher a loose-stoppered bottle 


of sulphuric acid is fitted. To use the ex 


tinguisher it is turned upside down, causing 
the acid to spill into the soda solution 
where a great pressure occurs 


small, but 


forcing the 
hard-hitting stream 
In case of fire the extinguisher is car 
ried to the fire right side up. Do not 
reverse it until ready to use 
In a small 


an employee 


water in a 


factory fire some time ago 


seized an extinguisher and 


either through ignorance or 
promptly reversed it 
reached the 


guisher had 


excitement 
By the time he had 
over half the extin 
been exhausted and he had 
ruined the clothes of a 
The soda-acid solution will not only destroy 
fabric 


blaze 
fellow 


employee 


but the operator should especially 
avoid spraying it on himself and others as 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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New Castle’s Chrysler High School: 
seven “units” being built in stages 


without heavy indebtedness — 


The Expandable |: 


T 


tio, ae 


ib betteeeteptetes 


Campus High School |= 





Chrysler High School, in the New Castle and counseling offices, an athletic field and which $931,700 already is paid for from 
Henry Township, Inc., School District, at running track, a boys’ gymnasium and field the cumulative building fund. General obli 
the present time has the following facilities house, a girls gymnasium, ample parking gation bonds worth $64,000 were sold and 
in use or under construction on its 45-acre facilities, and a modern power plant a “veterans fund” loan of $250,000 was 
campus: 35 classrooms, a large library, a The academic unit has been completed accepted from the state 
student center (now in use as temporary to serve 980 ninth to twelfth grade stu Also completed are the physical educa 
cafeteria), a health center, administrative dents, at a cost of about $1,250,000, of tion unit and the fieldhouse, originally 


A front view of the brick, aluminum, and porcelain panel exterior of the academic unit of the Walter P. 
Chrysler Memorial High School, New Castle-Henry Township, New Castle, Ind. Architect for the school was 
Boyd E. Phelps, Inc., Michigan City, Ind. Superintendent in New Castle is Dr. Rexford G. Wright. 
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scheduled to be last 


organized in 


built as the unit. A 
the 


a building corpo 


large group of 


spring ol 


citizens 
1956 to torm 


ration, however, which was responsible for 
the 


be 


collecting 
rhe 


1959 


$200,000 toward building 
built in 
is a wing off the southeast corner to 


Next 


with 


next unit, scheduled to 
house business education clases 


the 


will 


come Bundy Auditorium 


musi¢ 


rooms, speech department, and a large 


cafeteria. Later the home economics section 
added 
spacious practical arts department 

Che only will be 
used for physical education, but it also will 
be the 


will be and the final unit will be a 


girls’ gymnasium not 


center for group meetings, dances 
rhe fieldhouse, when 


completed, will have 8000 permanent seats 


ind intramural sports 


ind 1600 removable ones, and it will pro- 
vide a community meeting place as well as 
Athletic offices 


and concession 


i center tor athletic event 


dressing and storage rooms 
ireus ire 


will 


torium is built 


a part of this building which also 


house the 


music classes until audi 


The Educational Philosophy 

Chrysler High School, like 
Castle-Henry Township schools 
with 


New 
operates 
¢ philosophy that the individual 
with his 


other 


a ba 


student 


interests, needs, abilities 
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ind capacities should be its chief concern 
It helps student to and 
accept potentialities; it requires the 
best of which he is capable; it aids him to 
develop an avocation, and it helps him to 
find his place in the world. 
The high school, therefore 


each recognize 


his 


otters a com 
prehensive program with a wide variety 
of academic, vocational, and avocational 
Trained counselors are available to 


individual students with their prob- 


classes 
help 
lems and to assist them in planning their 
school make the 


and future 


high programs so as to 


most of their interests, abilities 
goals 


All 


years ol 


students are required to have three 


English two years ol social stud- 


ies, one vear of mathematics vear of 
science, and two years of health and physi- 
cal education students en- 
couraged to take a fourth year of English 
and to add additional science and mathe 
matics to their high school work. Approxi- 
mately one half of New Castle’s graduates 
have taken advanced mathematics courses 


such as 


one 


Superior are 


geometry and 


trigonometry, and 


had 
and 


have 
physics 


one fourth of them 


advanced 


science suc h as 


chemistry 


Classes in 


language, music, and art also 


cultural 
tional stimulus 


provide vocational, and avoca 


pws: 


a 
“Ti, ee 


. ——t | ae * bp, Gaaaes se 
4 : 4 ——s 


The second, first, and 


ee 3 ground floor plans 
of the academic unit 
of the Chrysler 


High School 
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Extensive work in home economic 
tical 


prac- 


arts, and business education also is 
offered to prepare graduates for their fu 
ture duties in 


the homes, businesses, and 


factories of our community; and 
students major in one of these areas 
An activity period just before the close 
of the school day makes it possible for 
every student to participate in the school’s 
club program if he desires. Fifteen different 
groups meet with faculty sponsors twice a 
month, and students can find organizations 
which will fill their subject matter 
and 


many 


social 
service interests. Outstanding 
publications 
athletic te 


otter opportunity tor students to develop 


musl¢ 


organizations school 


1] 
T ! j 
public 


speaking groups, and ims also 


their abilities and interests 


Unique Planning 
New Castle is unique in its planning for 


the future cities can boast of 


as very few 
building programs which have been planned 
without The 


the 


indebtedness 
Chrysler High School campus 
of community pride and planning 


heavy a ode mn 
result 
should 
create an increased feeling of unity within 


the city and township which will bring 
about industrial growth and prosperity for 


many years to come & 
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Chrysler high school’s well-lighted, 
spacious library which seats 72 com- 
fortably and has a book storage 
capacity of 800 volumes. In addition, 
the library suite has a work room and 
storage space and smaller individual 


study rooms. 


Typical classroom of the 35 “general 
academic areas” in the Chrysler high 
school. The classrooms have painted 


block walls, acoustical tile ceilings, 

asphalt tile floors, recessed fluorescent 

lighting, hot water heating with unit 

ventilators. A spare conduit cable was 

laid in the floor slab connecting all 

classrooms for future closed-circuit 
television. 


The main entrance of the school’s 
administrative unit opens into a stu- 
dent center alcove which is being 
used as a cafeteria until the cafeteria 


unit is constructed. 
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A record attendance actively participated in a superb program built 


around the theme, “Improving Education — A Free People’s Responsibility” . . . 


a theme whose variations were defined by noted American lay civic 


and social-economic figures with comments by professional educators — 


rhe closely co-operative character of the 
lay and professional task of administering 
American education at the local level was 
strongly emphasized by the program of the 
1959 convention of the National School 
Boards Association held at San Francisco 
Calif., January 25-28 

It was interesting that the major topics 
included in the general convention theme 

Improving Education —a Free People’s 
Responsibility — were defined in the earlier 
programs by noted lay leaders in American 
civic and social-economic life and _ finally 
spelled out by professional educators. It 
was interesting too that the lay speakers 
agreed broadly that there are many things 
wrong with American education, but dis- 
agreed concerning the remedies, except that 
they insisted that there must be (1) a 
general upgrading of the schools, particu- 
larly on the secondary level; (2) improved 
teaching; and (3) more adequate support 
The professional educators tacitly disagreed 
with the earlier criticisms of schools, but 
outlined methods of preparing and finding 
better teachers, reorganizing curricula and 
schools, particularly secondary schools, for 
better educational service to 
differing abilities 
more state and 


children of 
and finally of providing 
federal funds. President 
Carl Munck of Oakland and Executive 
Secretary W. A. Shannon managed the 
mechanics of the convention smoothly and 
with skill. The commercial and state asso 
ciation exhibits were well placed and Dr 
Harold Webb deserves credit for the fine 
attention which the exhibitors received 
San Francisco provided everything in the 
way of hospitality which any convention 
could expect from school hosts and hotels 
As in previous conventions, there was a 
fine spirit of relaxation and remarkably 
ictive participation in the program by the 
nearly 4000 members, delegates, and guests 
in attendance 


Adlai E. Stevenson Speech 


In the keynote speech, “Improving Edu 
cation——a Free People’s Responsibility 
Adlai E. Stevenson drew a pessimistic pic- 
ture of education and challenged educators 
to upgrade all educational effort. “Admit 
tedly,” he said, “American education has 
had serious defects. I suppose it is because 
we as a people have never given the educa 
tion of young a top priority in our sense 
of values. Nor is education at the top of 
the list of alternative uses to which our tax 
dollar can be put. In the uses to which we 
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have put our individual time, thought, and 
energy, the problems of education have 
never had priority. The reason why our 
scholars and educators don’t enjoy the 
social and economic status which most 
countries — especially the Communist 
have accorded them is that education has 
never commanded the status which it 
merits.” 

Mr. Stevenson deplored the fact that 
the critical uplift which education has re- 
ceived from Sputnik is wearing down. He 
said: “I conclude that it is we the people 
we the parents, we the community, that are 
most to blame for the failures of our edu- 
cation. If in their homes and their en- 
vironment outside the school the child is 
indulged, how can the school be expected 
to turn out a better product? The courses 
that are taught will not be independent of 
the feelings, attitudes, and demands of the 
surrounding community. If the community 
wants driver education or bachelor cooking 
instead of Latin and mathematics, it will 
get it. And if colleges give scholarships to 
boys with co-ordinated bodies rather than 
to those with co-ordinated minds, what will 
a student value?” 

In his concluding statement Mr. Steven- 
son said that “no society in history has 
faced such a challenge for leaders more 
desperately to draw on the deepest sources 
of courage and responsibility. Ours is the 
first human community in which resources 
are so abundant that almost no policies lie 
beyond our capacities for purely physical 
reasons. What we decide to do, we can do 
The inhibitions of poverty, lack of re 
sources, lack of power—do not hold us 
back. We can accomplish what we aim at 
For the first time in the world, choice, not 
means, ends, not instruments, are decisives 
I hope we choose to upgrade education, and 
quickly.” 


Legal Problems 


School and school board legal problems 
provided a remarkable informative session 
on Monday evening, sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia State School Board Association. In 
spite of the fact that speakers and subject 
matter involved California situations only 
the papers attracted country-wide partic! 
pation in the discussions. Irving G. Breyer 
legal adviser of the San Francisco Unified 
School District, brought out very clearly 
the dilemma of tenure laws. While teacher 
tenure acts are intended to protect teach 
ers from arbitrary and capricious dismissal 


there are at times situations when the law 
favors the incumbent teacher to the injury 
of students and community welfare. Honest 
differences of opinion will occur and the 
school board must meet the responsibility 
of caring for the ultimate welfare of the 
children without doing injustice to the 
teacher. 

In a discussion of problems relating to 
school finance and school district reorgan- 
ization, Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, University 
of California, recommended that problems 
of finance and organization should be ap- 
proached to aid districts enrolling at least 
1500 pupils and providing a program justi- 
fying twelve grades of instruction. Wealthy 
areas should not be permitted to combine 
in order to keep down taxes and to leave 
out poorer areas where harmfully high 
levies may be necessary. Special state sub- 
sidies which tend to perpetuate inadequate 
districts should be eliminated. To safe- 
guard the interests of children, the people 
who insist on separate or inadequate dis- 
tricts of any sort should be required to 
provide a reasonably adequate program for 
their children 

The unhappy situation of school boards 
who are constantly being thrown into the 
middle of serious disputes raised by civil 
liberties extremists, was discussed by 
Ernest Besig, of the American Civil Liber 
ties Union of North California. The most 
rewarding section of the program was the 
discussion of the trend of school board 
liability for personal injuries of pupils 
California’s Attorney General, Richard 
Perry, made clear that the growing liber- 
ality of legislation and legal interpretation, 
and the increased practice of providing 
insurance coverage for children and teach 
ers, is bringing a greater amount of justice 
from the human standpoint. The litigation 
is increasing as parents have become aware 
that in California, New York, and certain 
other states, school boards can no longer 
claim immunity under the ancient English 
common law 


Federal Aid Act Reviewed 


On Tuesday morning, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education Lawrence Derthick limited 
himself in his address to spelling out the 
ten articles of the federal-defense-education 
act, which he declared can become effective 
only if understood and used rightly by the 
school boards at the grass roots. Some $40 
million are to be available at once for aids 
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The NSBA in San Francisco 


under the law: about $6 
devoted to student 


million will be 
loans 


Industry and Labor View Schools 


The growing and grave problems con- 
fronting America as a world power make it 
necessary to upgrade all 
tion. In an address 
General John E 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
Washington, D. C., stated that industry 
has a peculiar responsibility in this matter 
and has the advantage of understanding the 
major evil from which our educational sys- 
tem is suffering Modern 
ideas of obsolescence growing out of stud- 
ies of industrial 
growing cost ot 


American educa- 
Monday 
Hull, 


altternoon, 
president ot 


obsoles« ence 
processes recognize the 
Unless edu 
cators and others concerned with education 
continue to support continuing research, he 
said, their special talents cannot be made 
to work. Businessmen must learn to apply 
this normal part of their professional be- 
havior to educational problems as they do 
in their own business. World politics is 
imposing new and growing problems on 
America. Industry is willing to do its 
share to help American education. It has 
demonstrated this 


obsolesc ence 


willingness by the real 
concern of its leaders for maximum stand 
ards of effectiveness. The National School 
Boards should help welcome the opportu 
nity of using business for the betterment 
Let us not torget that Amer 


system ol conceived 


of education 
ican education was 
and founded as a means of accomplishing 
this American goal the dignity 
and good life of the individual 

fundamental 


freedom 
This is the 
Amer 


others 


common objective ot 
education, and overrides all 


J imes B 


can 
Carey president of the Inter 
National Union of Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers Unions sharply criti 
cized the Eisenhower administration for it 
needs. He 
labor has 


S( hools 


failure to recognize educational 


called attention to the fact that 
been working for the public 
1829. There is need, he 
ing the schools, for catching up on the 
heavy shortage of classrooms and teachers 
He demanded that 
bled, and that special attention be 
to men teachers with families. Labor wants 
to share in the work of bettering local 
schools and in the policy making of school 
boards by membership in all boards of edu- 
cation. In closing, he listed 18 specific areas 
of school betterment which labor supports 
and which require immediate attention if 


since 


said, for integrat- 


teachers’ pay be dou 
given 
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education is to win the race between the 
future success of the United 
disaster. 

After the general session, the Association 
broke up into eight groups, 
the leadership of two 
cators, to discuss the contrasting views of 
General Hull and Mr. Carey. The group 
meetings brought out sharply the point of 
view of board members and of professional 
educators as applied to the solution of 
widely recognized problems, ranging from 
the curriculum and federal aid to the ap 
pointment of teachers 
teaching service 


States and 


each under 
professional edu 


and the quality of 


The Banquet 


The annual banquet which overflowed 
the great Garden Room of the Sheraton 
Palace Hotel was addressed by a local 
industrialist, Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., who has 
given notable aid to the Oakland schools 
in a campaign to raise the tax ceiling for 
higher salaries, and improve 
services. Mr. Kaiser expressed concern 
about the sincerity of American criticisms 
of the present efhciency of the schools and 
the desire for improved education. “We 
are very tar from giving education the 
kind of top priority among our institu 
tions which it deserves.” Our educational 
system, he 


basic school 


irgued, should continue to be 
a matter of local responsibility and con 
trol. ‘“‘Unless we find a means of 
educational problems and 
local and state levels, then the solution of 
such problems must be taken up by the 
Federal Government 


olving 
need at the 


Professionals Address Wednesday 
Meetings 


When a school board places i teacher it 
has taken the final step in facilitating the 
educational process According to Willian 
secretary of the National Educa 
Association, who opened the Wedne 
day morning program, unless 

sound in 
teachers 


G. Carr 
tion 
school board 
policies are the employment of 
competent good cannot 
be had. “Contact with a great teacher can 
be a crucial factor in developing lives of 
children. Only the teacher can 


whether the classroom is vibrant 


schools 


determine 
with life 
and inspired by inquiry, or a drab experi 
ence to be escaped as early 

Four things should be done 
Dr. Carr, to insure an increasing supply 
of qualified teachers: (1) School board 


as possible 
according to 


should insist that the teacher training in 
stitutions be of high scholastic and profes 
sional quality; (2) School boards should 
direct that accepted applicants be fully 
prepared; (3) School boards can work for 
reasonable standards of state certification 
(4) School boards should lead their com 
munities to provide professional salaries 
congenial work conditions, work loads con 
sistent with good teaching 
visions 


and other pro 
which will insure quality 

Oliver J. Caldwell, Assistant U.S 
missioner of Education for International 
Education, outlined in a detailed paper the 
Communist competition in education which 
is now challenging the American people 
A principal source of Communist strength 
is the effective development, through edu 
cation, of human resources. The American 
people, he concluded, must be more compe 
tent in strategic skills, and above all 
than the people of Communism 
is the root of strength 
foundation of 
power 


service 
Com 


WISsel 
Learning 
and wisdom is the 
power. The prize is world 


In the closing address of the convention 
James B. Conant summarized his report « 
his eighteen months’ survey of Americar 
high schools. Warning his that 
school boards as responsible policy-making 
school authorities 
volved in direct 


hearers 
must not become = in 
administration, he said 1 
is, however, a main function that they ask 
earching question 
ministrative 


of the responsible ad 
otfhicer No radi il 
American high school the 
public high 
to preclude numerous valid 


change 
is needed in 
diversity among our 
Is SO great as 
generalizations 


( hool 


sixteen specihic que 
Dr. Conant 
school 


chools 


were raised by 
which deserve to be asked by 
board The number ot 
which graduating 


less than 100 members is to be 
} 


tion 
loc il high 
have classe ot 
deplored 
vecause mall high chool can be itl 

Only a 
students in such 
twelfth 
ind four years of a foreign 
There is no such 
typical high school that 
The 


rural area 


only it exorbitant cost 
proportion ot the 


study 


Tactory 
mall 
chool can 


yrade mathe 


matics, physi 
language thing as a 
would be ideal for 
mall industrial city 
require a high school 
wholly unsatisfactory in the 
i high-class suburb 

In addition to recommending an aca 
demi 
chool ind of 


ill communitie 
ind the 
that 


large city or in 


would be 


inventory as a device for judging a 


improving the opportunity 


(Concluded on page 64) 





WORD FROM WASHINGTON 





Edueation in the 
President's 


Budget 


The fragilely “balanced” $77 billion budget 

with receipts estimated at $77.1 
and expenditures at $77.0 billion 
President Eisenhower has sent to the 
Democratic-controlled 86th Congress for 
the 1960 fiscal year contains few, if any 
surprises in its education recommendations 
for those who have been following Admin 
istration policies 

As might be expected increases are re 
quested for the Administration-initiated de 
fense education program begun last fall 
The new budget calls for a supplemental 
appropriation for 1959 of $75.3 million to 
augment the $40 million “starter” appro 
priation already obtained ‘and provides 
$150 million in new obligational authority 
for fiscal 1960 pending further experience 
with the program.” 

The President repeats his plea for two 
restrictive legislative proposals “similar” to 
those which failed to pass in the last Con- 
gress, namely, (1) legislation to discontinue 
federal financial support for the older vo- 
cational education grants including repeal 
of the 42-year-old Smith-Hughes Act with 
its permanent authorization of an annual 
$7,138,331 appropriation and (2) legisla- 
tion to revise the program ol aid to school 
construction and operation in school dis- 
tricts affected by federal activities “in order 
to define more clearly the proper roles of 
the Federal Government and_ the 
school districts.’ 


billion 
which 


local 


Unmentioned Possibilities 


What was occasioning most comment 
were two programs which, though not men 
tioned in the budget, Administration 
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ELAINE EXTON 


spokesmen hinted might nonetheless be un- 
dertaken in fiscal 1960 without affecting 
the President’s announced budgetary plan. 

Most interest centered on the possibility 
the Administration might propose that the 
Federal Government share in the debt serv 
ice on school construction bonds in com- 
munities which although exerting an ade- 
quate tax effort are demonstrably unable 
to meet their school building needs 

Under this proposal no federal outlays 
would be required before mid-1960 at the 
earliest since the debt service on the bonds 
would not start until from six months to 
a year after the bonds were sold 

It is known that such an idea has been 
discussed in the executive branch and with 
Republican leaders in Congress. According 
to information that had leaked to the press 
from these huddles at the time this article 
was written in early February this new 
approach to diminishing the classroom 
shortage would permit the U. S. Govern- 
ment to advance money to a local school 
district to take care of part of their debt 
service (including principal and interest) 
in certain specified circumstances 

The local school district would be ex- 
pected to do the basic financing. The state 
would set up criteria of effort .o meet the 
need and would be expected to match the 
federal payment to service the school con- 
struction debt of a school district which 
had met the criteria of effort in that state 

Also causing raised eyebrows was the 
omission from the 1014-page 1960 budget 
of an appropriation request for funds - 
not in excess of $50,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for each fiscal 


year thereafter —as authorized in Public 
Law 875 of the 85th Congress which em- 
powers the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion “to encourage, foster, and assist in the 
establishment in localities throughout the 
nation of clubs which are composed of boys 
and girls who have an especial interest in 
science — with a view to the ultimate 
chartering by the Congress of a corporation 
similar to the Future Farmers of America.’ 

Upon checking with the office of Con- 
gressman Jim Wright (D., Forth Worth, 
Tex.), who sponsored the original bill 
(H.R. 13191) for this activity, this re- 
porter found that although this undertak- 
ing is not specifically mentioned in the new 
Eisenhower budget Wright 
has received assurances from U. S. Office 
of Education officials that they are inter- 
ested in the proposal, have begun a survey 
aimed at its implementation, and will be 
able to draw on contingency 
the work started. 


Congressman 


funds to get 


Office of Education Staff 

For the fourth consecutive year an in- 
crease is being sought for salaries and ex 
penses of the Office of Education 
The 1960 estimate of $12.8 million is $2.9 
million (29.9 percent) 
appropriation of 
proposed supplemental of The 
available funds for this purpose have 
tripled since fiscal 1954 when a $3 million 
appropriation for salaries and 
maintained 433 positions. 

The $12.8 million proposed for the new 
fiscal year will provide for 1022 positions, 
or almost twice as large a staff as in fiscal 
1958 when the total number of positions 
was 589. During fiscal 1959, 150 new posi- 
tions were established for the administra- 
tion of the National Defense Education 
Act. An additional 128 positions are being 
requested for related defense education ac- 
tivities in a supplemental appropriation. 
The 1022 figure also encompasses an in- 
crease of 53 new positions above the 1959 
level for the regular Office of 
staff 

Also included in the $12.8 million sum is 
an allocation of $3.2 million for co-opera- 
tive research in 1960, a $500,000 increase 
above the 1959 fiscal year for research con- 
tracts with co-operating institutions 


U. S 


above the current 
$9.853.500. including a 
$550,000 


expenses 


Education 


Other Programs 

Appropriations of the same level as 1959 
are recommended for grants for the sup- 
port of land-grant colleges ($5,051,500, in- 
cluding an annual appropriation of $2,501,- 
500 and a permanent appropriation of 
$2,550,000). 

A new grants program makes its first 
appearance in the 1960 budget as a result 
of legislation passed at the last session of 
Congress to expand teaching in education 
of the mentally retarded (Public Law 
85-926). 

$1 million is requested for this activity 
Of these funds $313,100 would be utilized 
for grants to assist state educational agen- 
cies in establishing fellowships or trainee- 
ships for personnel engaged, or preparing 
to engage, in teaching or supervising teach- 
ers of the mentally retarded. An average of 
two traineeships per state is estimated for 
1960. The remaining $686,400 would be 
assigned for traineeships at institutions ot 
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higher education 
universities) and 
tion grants” 
ing. 


(5 at each of about 20 
for about 198 “stimula- 
to institutions ef higher learn- 


Grants for Library Services 


The $5,150,000 figure presented in the 
1960 budget for grants for library services 
was arrived at by estimating that $850,000 
of the $6 million appropriation for fiscal 
1959 would not be requested by about 15 
states which do not have sufficient match 
ing funds available for full participation 

In the opinion of the American Library 
Association, however. “this reasoning does 
not stand up under an examination of facts 
since all funds approved under the Library 
Services Act are allocated to the states 
even though a state does not use its full 
allotment 

They explain that under the 
the Act these allotments 
to specific 


terms ol 
remain available 
states for one succeeding fiscal 
unless the state certifies that it will 
not be using its funds (as did Indiana and 
Wyoming in Fiscal 1958). 
has made such a fiscal 
1959. More than 30 states already have 
sufficient funds available to match for al 
lotments under the Act’s full $7,500,000 
authorization 


year 


lo date no state 
certification tor 


Over 800 counties across the nation are 
ilready receiving new or improved library 
services under this program which has only 
been in operation since 1957. More than 30 
of these had no library service at all prior 
to the enactment of this law. In all, 50 
states and territories are presently particl 
pating to some degree in this activity 


Vocational Funds Reduced 


The new federal budget 
740,412 for aid to the states for vocational 
education for the fiscal This 
includes $7 million for area vocational pro 
grams authorized in Title VIII of the Na 
tional Defense Education Act, $7,1 
for the Smith-Hughes permanent appropria 
tion, full amount authorized 
George-Barden Act for 
tributive 


is seeking $46 


year 1960 


38 33] 


under the 
Agriculture, Dis 
Occupations, Home 
and Trades and Industry besides $2 
for Practical Nurse Training ($1,100,000 
less than the amount appropriated last 
year) and $180,000 for Training in the 
Fishery Industry ($48,000 less than was 
appropriated for fiscal 1959) 

The reduction in funds for 
nurse training and for the fishery trades 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel 
fare Flemming told a news conference, “is 
occasioned by the fact that it is estimated 
that in 1959, states will not use the full 
amount appropriated for vocational train- 
ing in commercial fisheries and practical 
nursing.” 

Some state officials on the hand 
maintain that the inability of states to 
fully utilize this money is due to restric- 
tions in the regulations established by law- 
yers of the Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare. The situation has been 
recognized by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee which, incorporated in its re- 
port (No. 1719, 85th Congress 2nd Ses- 
sion) on the Department’s appropriations 
bill last year (H.R. 11645) the following 
statement 


Ki OnomMics 


JOO VOU 


practical 


other 
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“When Public Law 911 was enacted by 
the Congress, it was not intended that regu- 
lations be established to deprive those 
states which had made substantial progress 
in developing practical programs of funds 
appropriated for practical nurse training 
States should not be penalized for making 
progress with a program vital to the health 
of the people of the Nation. The committee 
therefore urges the Department to adjust 
policies and regulations so that each state 
will be able to use, and use effectively, its 
allotted funds for practical nurse training 
as was contemplated by the Congress in 
the enactment of the enabling legislation 


Proposed Curtailments 

President Eisenhower has again proposed 
the elimination of funds for the Smith 
Hughes and George-Barden vocational edu 
cation programs. His new Budget Message 
to Congress states 

“While continuing to support programs 
necessary to stimulate greater state and 
local effort in areas of critical national con 
cern, this administration has consistently 
endeavored to strengthen our system of 
government by encouraging state and local 
governments to assume responsibility for 
many public needs which they can provide 
without relying on federal aid at all 
financing a larger 
resources 

“Therefore 


or by 


share from their own 
toward this objective, legis 
lation is again recommended to: (a) Dis 
continue federal grants for vocational edu- 
cation and for 


construction and 


waste treatment works 
adjust federal revenue 
laws as recommended by the Joint Federal 
State Action Committee so that states can 
assume full responsibility for these pro 
grams starting in the fiscal year 1961 

The Joint Federal-State Action 
mittee of 17 members seven ot 


Com 
whom 
are appointed by the President and 10 of 
whom are Governors named by the Chair 
man of the Governor's Conference at the 
request of the Governor's Conference has 
modified its original proposal for a 40 per 
cent credit against the federal tax on local 
telephone service “to insure a greater meas 
ure Of equly ilence state by 
exchange of 


state in the 
grants tor tax sources As 
described in the Committee’s Second Prog 
ress Report dated 
cents a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C.) their new plan 
provides for 


December 1958 (30 


“(1) A credit for taxes paid to the states 
on local telephone service equal to 30 per 
cent of the federal tax, or three percentage 
points of the present 10 per cent federal 
tax; and (2) the revenue equivalent of one 
per cent of the federal tax to be appropri 
ated and distributed as Treasury grants to 
certain states as an ‘equalizing’ factor 

“Thus the combined credit and Treasury 
distribution equals 40 per cent of the tele 
phone tax, as originally agreed. The one 
per cent distribution would be sufficient to 
supplement the credit in 37 states and the 
District of Columbia so as to bring each 
a total of at least 140 per cent of present 
grants for vocational education and waste 
treatment projects. The 
would receive in excess of 
present grants from the 


other 11 states 
140 per cent ot 


three per cent 


credit alone and, therefore, would not be 
eligible for the supplementary 
funds 


Treasury 


“The plan incorporates these companion 
features: (1) The present federal grants 
for vocational education and waste treat 
ment plants would be terminated and finan 
cial responsibility for these programs would 
be assumed by the when the new 
system goes into effect; (2) the telephone 
tax proposal would have a duration of five 
years at the end of which both the three 
per cent credit and the one per cent Treas 
ury distribution would cease; and (3) with 
this termination the rate of the federal tax 
on local telephone service would drop from 
10 to six per cent 


states 


Federally Affected Areas 

President Eisenhower's 
fiscal year ending June 30 
an appropriation of 
construction and 


Budget for the 
1960, calls for 
$180.800.000 for the 
operation of schools in 
local districts overburdened by 
tivities, the same 
provided for this 
fiscal year 

While the over-all 
changed there has been 
funds between these two programs with 
the result that $142.3 million is’ being 
requested for the operation ol schools in 
federally affected areas for fiscal 1960 
($12.3 million more than the $130 million 
obtained for this purpose in 1959) and 
$38.5 million for assistance for 
struction (or $12 


federal ac 
imount that 
work in the 


Congress 


previous 


total 
a redistribution of 


remains un 


chool con 

than the 
$50.8 million received in the previous fiscal 
year) 


million less 


If the funds requested for 
tion and maintenance in 
1960 


chool Opera 
federally atlected 
under the current law, are 
payments will be 
school districts 
168 000 


areas In 
I inted 
$000 


made to about 
enrolling 
federally connected pu 
pils in all states, Guam, Hawaii 
Rico as 


and about 1,38 


tpproxi 
mately 1 
ind Puerto 
S800 district 
000 pupils in 1959. The 
1960 estimate will provide school di 
with approximately the same 
ratio of entitlement (& per 
ivailable in 19 


compared with some 
trict 
percentage 


cent i Wa 


The funds requested for construction in 
federally-impacted areas for 1960 will fur 
nish ipproximately 1250 classroom lor 
about 37,500 children. As in the 
year 


current 
approval of construction projects oO 
lower priority in terms of urgency of need 
will have to be deferred by the Office ot 
Education unless a supplemental appropria 
tion is made 

Although recognizing 
Government s 


that “the Federal 
responsibility is clear for 
those children who parents both work and 
live on federal property 
lore, pay 
dent 


ind do not, there 
local property taxe the Presi 
Budget Message holds that “it 
is only proper for the communities to bear 
the cost of children of those 
federal personnel who, like all other resi 
dents, pay local taxes directly or indirectly 
for the support of public He said 


in his 


educating 


S( hools 


that “in accordance with these principles 


legislation similar to that submitted to 
the Congress last year will be recom 
mended to place these aid programs on a 


more sound and equitable basis ® 
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Surveyin 
th 


School 
Scen 





Helping the 
Emotionally Ill 


How the schools in Valley Stream, 
N. Y., identify their emotionally dis- 
turbed and how they help them by 
using special help 


One of the difficult problems facing the 
classroom teacher is that of dealing with chil 
dren who are emotionally disturbed 

The Union Free School Dist. No. 3, Valley 
Stream, N. Y., has attempted to meet this 
problem by placing children who are failing 
academically, are socially maladjusted, or are 
at the end of the personality scale, in special 
classes, It is estimated that there are from 
10 to 20 pupils constantly in the Valley 
Stream school population who come under 
this classification, It is felt that these children 
should be given special help because they need 
it, and because in addition they are 
ang influence in the education of 
dren with whom they into 
contact. In each case, they are a 
monopoly on the 
her efficiency ; 
to their 


a disturb 
other chil 
classroom 
constant 
teacher’s instructional time, 
they present a potential hazard 
classmates. They are an additional 
problem of becoming maladjusted in later life 

For the school year 1958-59, the Valley 
Stream schools have assigned a_ classroom 
teacher who has shown unusual sensitivity 
toward these children and who has certifica 
tion as an elementary 
counselor. He has 
classroom 


come 


teacher and 
been relieved of 
assignments and is 
time to the two groups 


guidance 
regular 
giving his full 


which have been 
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organized to meet in two of the 
mentary schools of the district 

The special help which this teacher is 
giving is conducted in the following manner 

a) Group I meets daily from 9 to 9:50 a.m., 
in a physical relief situation, with semiorgan 
ized games and equipment. It is believed that 
this session will relieve accumulated tensions 

b) From 10 to 10:50 Group II in another 
building participates in a similar program 

c) From 11 to 12 the teacher is engaged in 
personal counseling and individual guidance 
with parents and members of either Group I 
or Group II 

d) Group I meets daily from 1 to 1:50 in 
a quiet activity program consisting of art, 
music, and academic study particu 
larly number work and reading 

Group II meets in the quiet activity 
from 2 to 2:50 p.m 

¢) From 3 to 4 p.m., the home-room teach 
ers are expected to confer with the children 
and their parents 

The children are identified in the individual 
classrooms in the following manner 

1. Teacher’s referral to the building princi 
pal and to the psychologist on the 
basis of the teacher's observation of unusual 
behavior 

2. On the basis of psychological tests and 
observation 

3. On recommendation of the 
principal 

4. On recommendation of the 
speech consultants 

The first children to be admitted to these 
groups are from 6 to 9 years of age; the 
counseling is intended to remove any possible 
stigma and to prevent failure and frustration 

William J. Van Ness, elementary consultant 
of the schools, who is in general charge of the 
program states that there are many limitations 
within the public school’s ability to deal with 
atypical children, especially with those emo 
tionally disturbed. It is expected that the 
program will be supplemented, if necessary 
with outside psychological service 


three ele 


some 


work 


S6 hool 


building 


reading or 


Major Work Classes 


In Hyde Park, N. Y., “major work 
classes” in the sixth grade will 
broaden the gifted child program 


The board of trustees of School Dist. No. 5, 
Hyde Park, N. Y., has recently approved the 
establishment of “major work classes” at the 
sixth-grade level, to begin in September, 1958 
The name “major work classes” 
former “gifted child classes.” 

The program provides that at the sixth 
grade level, one sixth grade will be made up 
of students capable of doing much more edu 
cational work. Such students are selected on 
the basis of teacher evaluation, 1.Q 
achievement tests, daily work 
and social adjustment 

Major work intended to make 
it possible for teachers of the remaining sixth 
grades to do a better teaching job. The re 
maining sixth grades will be constantly super 
vised to make sure that those students not 
enrolled in the “major work classes” are 
receiving a more comprehensive type of pro 
gram than is allowed by the present setup 

The advantage of the “major work 
program is that many more pupils will bene 
fit than under a restricted “gifted child class” 
program. A further advantage is that no ad 
ditional classroom space is required and no 
expense is involved 

The work is being carried out by Thomas 
Rooney, principal of Hillside School, working 
under the direction of John Day, supervising 
principal 


replaces the 


tests, 
child potential, 


classes are 


class” 


Student Car Rules 


Two novel approaches to a growing 
headache, student cars — especially 


the parking lot program in Dallas, 
Tex. 


In Barnum, Minn., the board of education 
has adopted this seven-point program govern 
ing the driving of cars to school by students 

1. Cars may be driven to school during the 
school day only in cases of need which are 
acceptable to the board and the adminisration. 

2. Students who drive cars to school must 
present a parent’s permit in writing to the 
school office 

3. Student drivers must 
license or driver’s permit. 

4. All cars must be parked on the school 
grounds at the designated place. 

5. Cars may not be driven during the school 
day, except where need indicates it 

6. No passenger except a member of the im 
mediate family may be allowed during the 
school day. 

7. Student’s guilt of disobeying the regula- 
tions will be severely dealt with 


show their driver’s 


@ In Dallas, Tex., parking lots for students 
where school sites permit, complete with fees 
(15 cents a day) and attendants are being set 
up. The move pleased parents (whose children 
received $1 parking fines), residents near 
schools (whose driveways were occasionally 
blocked), and the police (whose on-street 
traffic congestion woes were considerable 


Incentive Pay Plans 


Interested in some newer ideas on 
merit rating? Two districts in the 
East have adopted differentials in 
their salary schedules to reward 
greater effort among their teachers 


Two rather novel approaches to incentive 
pay plans have been reported recently 

@ In the first, adopted at Carle Place, L. L, 
N. Y., the board adopted a plan to enable 
certain teachers to receive a salary of $10,600 
for ten months’ work in the classroom. The 
schedule, arranged in 16 enables a 
teacher to achieve $9,100 after two 
preparation beyond the bachelor degree 
In recognizing qualitative differences among 
teachers, the board has made it possible for a 
teacher after having been granted tenure, to 
apply for incentive pay. This plan enables 
a young teacher to receive an additional $500 
per year three after he or she has 
started the teaching career, provided that he 
or she has measured up to the established 
criteria 

Any teacher may apply for incentive pay 
or his supervisor, principal, or superintendent 
may apply for him. The selection and evalua- 
tion of the teacher is in the hands of the 
supervisory and administrative staff. No 
teacher may participate in reviewing another 
teacher’s application 

@ In New Berlin, N. H., the school board 
has adopted a new salary schedule which 
is arranged in five different groups to de- 
termine persons who are to be advanced be- 
yond the automatic level of the schedule 
Schedule 1 for teachers not fully certificated 
provides a minimum of $4,000 and a maxi- 
mum of $5,600, to be reached in ten steps; 
Schedule 2 for teachers holding the bachelor 


steps, 


, 
years 


years 
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degree provides minimums of $4,000 and 
$4,100 and maximums of $5,600 and $5,700; 
and a further section providing a minimum of 
$4,200 and a maximum of $5,800; Schedule 3 
for teachers holding the master degree pro 
vides minimums of $4,300, $4,400, and $4,500 
and maximums of $5,900, $6,000, and $6,100; 
Schedule 4 for teachers earning 30 hours be 
yond the master provides minimums of $4,600 
and $4,700 and maximums of $6,200 and 
$6,300; Schedule 5 for teachers earning a 
doctorate provides a minimum of $4,900 and 
a maximum of $6,500 

Further promotional increments, 
in four steps, provide new salary 
ranging from $5,600 and $7,100 


arranged 
increments 


A Study of the 
Elementary Principal 


An NEA survey of what the average 
male and female principal is like: 
age, experience, salary, etc. 


A recent NEA study of the elementary prin 
cipal showed that 59 per cent were men. The 
“average” man in charge of grade schools 
was: just past 43, had eight years experi 
ence as a principal, has had past experience as 
a grade school teacher, holds a master’s degree, 
and has two or more dependents 

In metropolitan areas, however, the study 
indicated that the elementary principal is 


more likely to be a woman: 52 years old, with 
nine years’ experience as a principal and more 
than 17 year’s experience in education, and 
also holds a master’s degree 

The median salary of the principals reported 
on in the survey was $6,237. Since the salary 
increases of elementary school principals for 
the past two decades have been proportion 
ately less than the rises for classroom teachers, 
tying salaries of both 
portionately or by 
mended 

The study stated that the chief obstacle to 
the elementary school principal assuming effec 
tive leadership in his school and community 
was lack of clerical help 


groups together pro 


percentage Was recom 


Absence Rules 


At each sussion’s end, the unused 
portion of a teacher's illness leave 
will be paid for in Greenville, Miss.. . 


In Greenville, Miss., the school board has 
approved interesting new rules governing ab 
sence of teachers and payment for absence 
Under the rules, a teacher may be absent 
1% days per month, which will be allowed 
to accumulate to ten days for any one ses 
sion. A staff member may be absent % of one 
day per month because of serious illness in 
the family, which may be allowed to ac 
cumulate to five days for any one session 
At the end of each school session, staff mem 


DAY OF RECOGNITION FOR ROSEVILLE BOARD 


Citizens of Roseville, Mich., recently held a “Board of Education Recogni- 


tion Day.” 


The occasion, planned and spearheaded by a committee 


of the local P.T.A., along with other citizens and community organiza- 
tions, featured displays and exhibits which interpreted the system's 
program to the public. In recognizing the effort of their board in Rose- 
ville, the chairmen of the lay groups for “Recognition Day” said, “Many 
of us are beginning to realize what a great effort has been necessary 
to furnish the sites, buildings, and staffing for our schools during these 


growth and development years. 


We want to say ‘thank you’ to our 


capable board in this way. 


The Roseville, Mich., board of education (from left to right): Russell 

Kaiser, Dr. Stanley S. Conrad, president; Clarence E. Pryor, secretary; 

Donald O. Case; John K. Carls; Usher T. Boughton; Edwin C. Harris, 
treasurer. Carl Brablec is superintendent in Roseville. 
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bers will reecive a check at the rate of $8 per 
day, for any unused portion of the total 
amount of illness leave. Accumulations are 
allowed to a maximum of 40 days 


N. Y. Budgets Approved 


The New York State Education Department 
has reported that eight out of 547 school 
budgets for 1958-59 have been rejected in 1958 
school elections. The Department reported that 
488 budgets were approved without change, 
and 51 were amended and approved. Of those 
amended, 43 were increased and six decreased 

While the rejection rate of 1.8 per cent so 
far reported is not indicative of a tax revolt, 
the results were seen as a warning that the 
public is cost-conscious and as showing the 
need for careful financial 
keeping the public well 
tional needs and plans 


planning and for 
informed on educa 


Importance of School Buses 


Bus Facts, the official 


sociation ot 


innual report of 
the National A Motor Bus 
calls attention to the importance 
of buses as a means of transportation 
Local-transit totaled 
in 1957 and school bus 
150,000 


Operators 
buses 1,000 in num 
approximately 
local-transit ind chool 
buses is not commonly measured in terms of 
passenger mile but the both 
forms of transportation may be seen from 
total About billion 
provided annually on the local-bus 
of our cities and metropolitan areas, 
ind more than 10 million children are 


ported to and daily by 
} 


Travel on 


magnitude of 


passenger-count 
rides are 
ystem 
trans 
from classe chool 


us 


School Built in 50 Days 


One of the fastest school building 
was completed 


projects 
when the Marin 
County “hool in Corte Madera, 
Calif., was opened to 140 pupils 50 days after 
the school board voted to build 

Constructed of prefabricated steel sections, 
the school has seven classrooms and a utility 
room that includes a kitchen 


recentl\ 
elementar\ 
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Guest Editorial 


SMALL CLASSES AND EDUCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY 


WITHOUT one would readily accept the notion 
that children will inevitably achieve more in smaller than 


reflection 


in larger classes. Such opinion we would call common sense 
The judgment at the Third Annual 
Supervisors of Elementary Education 


Conference of the 
that 
making re 


(1957), small 


classes are better for any educational purpose 


search data superfluous, was readily accepted in spite of 
the fact that 200 research projects had been conducted and 


were available on the 


subject since the beginning of the 


century. 


“Common Sense” of Smaller Classes 

It certainly seems to be common sense to believe that 
smaller better, because the teacher can give 
more attention to each of the individual children; the chil 
dren themselves will be better able to participate in the 


S( hool 


classes are 


activities and make known their difficulties, and a 


more intimate personal relation can be established between 


teacher and individual pupil. And, moreover, problems of 


school discipline should be greatly reduced or completely 
eliminated 


And yet what seems to be so obvious may be 
and has been seriously questioned 
The first What is a small 
or smaller than what? Somehow or other 
mined that the right size of a class is 25 
School Principals of the 
maximum class size should be 25: the 
AFL-CIO, say it should never exceed 
and the National Citizens Commission reports that “leading 
educators that the number 
25 to 30 pupils per teacher. It is nowhere re 
vealed how this definite number was determined 
a rationalization of 


question is, class? Larger 
it has been dete 
The Department of 
NEA 


American 


Elementary believes the 


Federation 
ol leachers FB 


and most parents’ say most 


desirable is 
unless it is 


present tendency. It 


practice, or its 
apparently is a goal these people have set 

But if we look at the material cited in 
Veeds in the Decade Ahead, we tind in the current 
tion and its development some confusion as to the 
Mr. Carr of the NEA reported in 
number of pupils per teacher in public schools declined from 
1900, to 29 in 


School 
situa 
facts 

that the average 


Freeman's 


1955 


a peak 37 In 1940, and to 28 in 1950 
VEA May, 1957 
classes with 40 and 50 pupils 
that some people have lost sight of the upper limit of 30 
which public 


However, he reports in the Journal of 


that we have now so many 


opinion generally approved many years ago 
NEA reports showed that in New York City average class 
size in 1930-31 was 36.9, and in successive five-year periods 
became 36.4, 34.3, and 33.8 
The Case Against Large or Overcrowded Classes 

In connection with hearings on School Construction before 
the House Labor and Education Committee (February 6, 


1957) the U. S. Commissioner of Education made a vigorous 


50 


statement on the effect of 
classrooms. He said: 
1. Both 


Classes 


large classes and overcrowded 


children and teachers become tense and nervous 
ire overcrowded and physical condition uncomfortable 
there is more confusion, children become more easily 
irritable and as a result teachers become 
fatigued 
Behavior 
tear her 


when 
Since 
fatigued and 
physically and emotionally 


and discipline problems are increased When the 
is concerned primarily with discipline, children develop bad 
work habits, become inattentive, and lose interest in their work 
Teachers are likely.to aim at minimum standards of achievements 
Slow learning students cannot grasp meaning Bright pupils are 
bored 
+. Overcrowded conditions of classrooms and inadequate buildings 
have a direct effect upon the shortage of teachers and the recruitment 
of teacher personnel 
An additional factor is juvenile 


The U. S. Commissioner cites no references to the studies 
on which his statements were based but his own Office four 
months later reported: 


delinquency 


“At the present time research does 
the size of class enrollment affects the emo- 
tional, social and physical development of children” 
in Freeman, p. 84) 


not reveal how 


(quoted 
For the Commissioner there is perhaps 
a loophole in a distinction between large classes and 
crowded” classrooms. 


over! 


Members of the Comparative Education Society reporting 
on conditions in seven European countries. 

Phere is little evidence of personality damage expressing itself through 
nervousness and tension on the part of students in spite of the rigorous 
scholastic standards and the finality of the decision as to one's tuture 
educational possibilities in the sixth or seventh grade in school 
the graduate of the secondary school is about two years advanced 
beyond his counterpart in the United States. (p. 85) 

Nor does there seem to be any direct relation in the slight 


evidence available that juvenile delinquency is due _ to 
large classes. 

The overwhelming evidence in support of small classes 
is given by teachers and administrators. This is natural and 
human. ‘Fewer pupils mean less work, fewer lessons to 
correct — particularly in schools where homework still is 


the custom.” 


The Research Projects and Larger Classes 

But to return to the comment of the supervisors that 
common sense was “so much on the side of small classes that 
research data would seem superfluous.” There were available 
at the time, when what seemed remark 
made, 200 projects on the educational efficiency of the small 
What is the result of extensive research? The 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, reviewing the major 
studies, found that better than two to one of the projects 
rated pupil 


so obvious a was 


class. 


this 


achievement higher in large rather than in 
small classes. And the Encyclopedia’s own summary 


of the situation concludes: 


irticle 
“The general trend of evidence 
places the burden of proof squarely upon the proponents 
of small classes. On the whole the statistical findings 
definitely favor large classes at every level of instruction 
except the Kindergarten.” 

A Connecticut “Citizens for the Public Schools” study 
with the aid of the State Department of Education reported 
that “the correlation between achievement and the pupil 
teaching staff ratio is practically zero.”” Two recent studies 
in class size in nonpublic with a wide range of 
difference shows “no relationship between class size and pupil 
achievement.” As far back as 1932 Manley Irwin summarized 
the situation then as it might well be summarized today 
“Apparently the nearest approach to the truth in a single 
statement is to say that the results of these investigations 
indicate that the size of class has little if anything to do 
with educational efficiency 
achievement.” — Edward A. 


schools 


measured in 
Fitzpatrick 


terms of pupil 
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SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym Seats | 











This 18-row installation telescopes easily and accurately 


... assure quick, easy changes 


for every gym seating event 


YOUR GYM SEAT SET-UP may be changed several times 
daily for varied gymnasium events. With frequent 
opening and closing, easy operation of seats is vital to 
keep your handling time and costs low. 


duce effort. Complete 16-ft. sections move straight in 
and out, without binding or cocking. The simple tele- 
scoping designeliminates jointed levers and crossarms. 

Advanced Safway engineering also gives you these 
Safway seats roll smoothly—minimize friction—re- important advantages: 

- , — eae STRONG, SAFE CONSTRUCTION—8 steel columns under every 
row; uniform load distribution through vertical and 
horizontal steel bracing; 3 automatic locking devices. 
SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN—Minimum of moving parts. 
Stable support with extra-long wheel carriages and 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each row. 

NO POWER EQUIPMENT NEEDED —With binding eliminated 
and friction minimized, there is no need for costly 
power equipment. 

HANDSOME, FURNITURE-LIKE APPEARANCE — Seat and foot 
boards have a rich, glossy Golden Oak finish. 





FRICTION MINIMIZED BY ROLLERS; © Let us hole you plan! 
RIGIDITY INSURES STRAIGHT TRACKING 


Submit your seating requirements for recom- 

mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 

There is no charge for this service. And write 
> 

points. Top arrows show horizontal rollers in channel under today for your free copy of the new Catalog 163. 

foot boards; bottom arrows show vertical rollers between 

wheel assemblies. 


(RIGHT) Standard 16-ft. section, showing vertical and hori- S ¢ : ‘7T | Ay C " eh 


zontal bracing. Rigid structure keeps rows always parallel STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


6232 W. State St., mhormidniad 13, Wis. 


(LEFT) Rollers eliminate metal-to-metal friction at contact 


to insure straight, in-line tracking as rows telescope in or out. 
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EFFICIENCY 


>) more cutting edges give faster, 
cleaner points 


DURABILITY 


gears of hardened steel for 


lasting service life 


STRENGTH 


rugged, heavy-duty frame for balance 
and long life 


CLEANLINESS 
no fall-out. Nickel 
locks shut 


longer- 


plated 


recept acle 





Write for information, 
prices, to Dept. B as 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NJ. 
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SCHOOL FIRE SAFETY 


(Concluded from page 40) 
the acid may cause severe injury to eyes 
or skin 
should be carried to 
the blaze by the handle at the top. Then 
holding the nozzle on the hose in one hand 
Almost in 
stantly the stream will shoot out 


The extinguisher 


he reverses the extinguisher 


through 
the nozzle 

then 
the extinguisher but at 


In some cases it Is necessary to 


carry other times 
it may be stood on the floor 
The Gas Cartridge 


wardly the 


Extinguisher is out- 
same as the Soda-Acid 
same size but 


type 
water or anti 
solution. The pressure for 


uses plain 
lreeze fore ing 
out the water is created by a gas cartridge 
inside the tank. To some ex 


tinguishers are inverted and given a bump 


operate 


on the floor which drives a pin into the 
cartridge and releases the gas. The more 
extinguishers have a 
trigger to puncture the cartridge. The gas 
cartridge type of extinguisher also should 
be used only on Class A fires 
also today 


modern cartridge 


There are 
water ex- 
tinguishers with pressure gauges which ex- 
tinguishers are constantly pressurized and 
the pressure is when the 


some pressurized 


released only 
nozzle is open 

The Pump Type Extinguisher is made in 
two sizes, 2Y, 5 gallons and 
like the other two just described, it uses 


water 


gallons and 


Pressure inside the tank is created 
by use of a hand pump 

As in the case of the Gas Cartridge Ex 
tinguisher, anti-freeze may be mixed with 
the water. The extinguisher is carried to 
the blaze by the top handle but, unlike 
the other inverted. It is 
holding the nozzle in 
one hand while pumping with the other, 
ind it is possible to throw a stream 30 
or 40 feet. The tank can be refilled while 
the extinguisher is in use 


two, it is not 
placed on the floor 


While many more of the soda-acid ex 
they have the dis 
advantage of freezing which condition not 
only incapacitates them for service but, if 
frozen 


tinguishers are in use 


hard and long enough may burst 
the tank. Anti-freezing chemicals must not 
be added to the soda-acid extinguishers 
since such additions will interfere with the 
reaction of the original chemicals 

For that reason, either cartridge or pump 
type used with 
anti-freeze solutions in unheated buildings 


in cold weather 


extinguishers should be 


While watery mists or sprays are some 
times used for certain kinds of such fires 
known as Class B, water is generally in 
effective. In fact, it often tends to spread 
such fires as those of gasoline, oils, and 
greases. Therefore, several types of special 
extinguishers are designed for these fires 
Following are the more commonly used ot 
such extinguishers 

The Foam Type is shaped exactly the 
same as the soda-acid extinguisher and is 


operated the same way, but it contains 


aluminum sulphate in addition to soda and 
water and a foam making ingredient. When 
the extinguisher is turned upside down, a 
foamy stream is ejected from the hose 
which blankets and smothers the fire 

The foam extinguisher about 
2% gallons of liquids which are capable of 
generating about 20 gallons of foam. While 
very effective against both A and B Class 
fires, the Foam Type should not be used 
for Class C 


contains 


fires, since the 
water content is a conductor 

There is also the Loaded Stream Ex 
tinguisher, adapted for A and B Class fires 
which looks and operates exactly like the 
gas cartridge type, except that it contains 
a special solution of alkali-metal salt in 
stead of plain water 

For Class B and Class C Fires special 
extinguishers are designed and, for Class C 
fires which electrical conditions 
nonconductive chemicals must be used to 
avoid shock or possible electrocution of the 


(electrical ) 


involve 


operator as well as to avoid aggravating 
the fire by short circuiting. 

There are three types of extinguishers 
adapted for fighting Class B and Class ( 
fires. These extinguishers, which contain no 
water, can also be used for small surface 
fires of Class A but are not as effective 
as they are on Class B fires, and are the 
only ones which may be used safely on 
Class C fires. Of these three extinguishers 
we have the following 

The Vaporizing Liguid Extinguisher, 
which contains chlorobromomethane or 
specially treated carbon tetrachloride, is 
the most common of this type in use. It 
consists of a brass or copper cylindrical tank 
with a capacity of about one quart and 
is operated by pumping the handle or, in 
certain models, by turning a handwheel 

The Carbon Dioxide Extinguisher has a 
horn-like nozzle through which is ejected a 
carbon dioxide gas. The gas blankets and 
smothers the blaze and being a 
ductor may be 


noncon 
used on electrical fires. It 
has, however, a maximum range of only 
some eight feet and is most 
closer range 


etfective at 
moving the horn slowly from 


side to side 

The Dry Chemical Extinguisher comes 
in several designs, some of which depend 
upon a small cartridge of carbon dioxide 
to expel the dry chemical through the hose 
Most of the newer designs. however, are 
self-pressurized, being operated by a trig 
ger. The extinguisher functions 


the release of the gas by 


through 
directing the 
stream of dry chemical with a special 


hoz 
zle. The discharge will last for 15 t 0 
seconds 

(On all tire extinguishers, as well as on 
other equipment or devices which are in 
any hazardous or which are used in the 
prevention or control of hazards, the “UL 
label assures you that the product has been 
tested for safety and approved by Under 
writers Laboratories Inc a non-profit 
sponsored by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. ) 2 


organization 
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Are you doing everything you can to protect 


your children against fire? 


Responsibility for the safety of school children rests time to gain headway For further informatio 


with you. Fire drills can train them in orderly with about Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Protection 
drawal from building if they don't panic. Fire the insurance savings possible vrite Grinnell 
7 West Exchange Street, Providence | 
kept closed. But only a sprinkler system will auto- 9 [lustrated: Grinnell Quartzoid Bulb Sp 


! 
matically detect and stop fire quickly before 


doors can slow the spread ol Hamme S . if thre y are Trac 27 


“dand ce pe idabilit 


GRINNEL iF 


FIRE PROTECTION 


it has most advanced desigi 
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THE SCHOOL SCENE SCHOOL ACTIVITIES CALENDAR — FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Concluded fron we i \ school activities calendar has been de m ommissioner of Education Lawrence G 

is veloped by the administration and the student erthick has announced the appointment ol 

teachers’ salaries in any proportion the stat council of Marion, N. Y., which has been . ee ee ee a. yee - 
education authority may determine. The pro helpful in the distribution of activities. The a , “ae “oad ee ak oe ag is bas ee ic 
posals would allot $25 per school-age child setting of dates for dances, suppers, and other ed me ee Defe 7 Educati a og under 
the first year, $50 per child for 1960, $7 projects, as well as athletic events, has given 'E “rr Se aC — on _ ae 
per child for 1961, $100 for each fiscal year opportunity to plan ahead and to insure dates wach tellowship 1s to vinvee ree years ane 
thereaftes without conflicts with other activities is to be used only for work toward a do 


toral degree. The Act authories $2,000 during 


the first year of study, $2,200 for the second 
NEW YORK SALARY PLAN TELLING THE SCHOOL STORY year, $2,400 for the third, with a grant of 


An extra-pay-for-extra-work program for $400 for each dependent 
New York city junior and senior school he board of education and Supt. Robert 
teachers, advanced by superintendent John J. >. Hrown of Marion, Ohio, have co-operated EMERGENCY NIGHT SCHOOL 
Theobak ty onside 4 in the preparation oO! an eight-page suppiement _ a > 
To teaches nthe He cleeeneae aanke to the.“Marion Star,” explaining the present, The New York board of education opened 
The over-all salary increase proposal, award shortage of school facilities and arguing for a ne ae Pig le eta fie “og sg get 
ing a flat $300-a-year to all teachers and Program of remodeling existing buildings and BAEUCHON I0F § — S allected by the shut 
down of the regular evening high schools 
supervisor at a cost of 19 million dollars constructing needed new structures Witteen af the clis's 6 ove = hick 
was denounced by two major teacher organ The argument is presented under the title ; — ‘ bse “ a poe _o sees rn 
izations (the New York Teachers Guild and “Schools and the Community Grow Together.” ase tages bi he 63 ger 7 she — th a 7 
the New York Teachers Union i i “token rhe proble m 1s presented in the form of pho y se pee aycrson ‘y Bane mig W lk oo 
increase, failing to meet the teacher salarv tographic illustrations, a street map, tabula nang 7 Fov-nes aay t = h a d mses ds ‘ 
problem. The especially controversial item in tions of enrollment and projected population higher all alae ‘ 2 iia Rt 
the proposal was the recommendation for growth. The financial picture is similarly pre - — 
junior and senior high school teacher to re ented in the simplest Statements concerning 
ceive an additional one sixth of their present assessed valuations, the debt situation, and NEW SCHOOL BUSINESS COURSES 
alaries to teach an additional class period of estimated costs. The entire presentation is Temple University’s Department of Educa 
about 45 minutes dail imple and straightforward, and relies on the tional Administration announced a new pro- 


common sense of parents and taxpayers to gram for the professional training of school 


SCHOOL EMPLOYEES AND understand the service which the schools are business officials. Commencing this summer 
PUBLIC OFFICE expected to give the community and which courses will be offered leading to either a 


they will be enabled to improve by the master’s or doctor’s degree with a major con 


The St. Louis, Mo chool board has et $600,000 bond issue which is requested. The centration in school business management 
fected a change in its rules prohibiting school fact that the bonds proposed are less than Practicing school business officials can also 
employees from becoming candidates for pub one half of the local bonded potential and select courses to strengthen specific skills with- 
lic office without first seeking the board’s per will have a very small impact on the local out reference to normal admission or degree 
mission. The change was made in an attempt taxes is made clear requirements 
to determine whether the employees’ public The entire publication reflects the high Details of the program are available from 
office activity would interfere with their standard of straightforward, intelligent school Dr. Robert W. Wilson, Temple University, 
“xhool duties 


publicity Philadelphia 22, Pa 


ae Y ‘NEW 1959 , 

NEW | + COLLIERS 
DIMENSION IN , | ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS * MA The new 1959 Collier's Encyclopedia offers 


¥ mm a New Dimension in planned, progressive 
. . we ‘ expansion based on the reference needs and 
interests of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 


. new authoritative ; ‘Ss Wi +r 900 ney 
Callers Colliers ‘Collter's ne thoritative articles with ovel new 
faevelo Encyclo. Bacyclo illustrations to provide the most timely infor 


pedi 


pedia “pedi mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia. 
—= \ total of 1,719 articles have been added o1 
revised. They reveal Alaska as the 49th State: 
— Pope John XXIII as head of the Catholic 
yang Church, results of the I1.G.Y. and many more 
such timely subjects. Willy Ley contributes 
= a fascinating article on Space Travel. Space 
Satellites, Guided Missiles, Rockets have been 
completely up-dated and expanded again. A 
new, brilliantly executed sequence of full- 
color acetate transparencies vividly portray 
the internal structures of the human body. 
Collier’ s Encyclopedia is recommended by every 
Educational and Library Agency that evaluates 
enc vclopedias. 


INDEX 


a 





FREE BOOKLETS: |. Enriching the General Science Curriculum 
2. Space Satellites 3. Rockets and Satellites 
WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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For rugged quality at a budget price select NEWPORT by Heywood-Waketield 


Priced to fit the modest school budget, yet built with 
quality materials to keep maintenance and 
replacement at an absolute minimum, 

Newport is today’s soundest investment 


for the economy minded school. 


eee OO a 
WAKEFIELD 


study tops and tablet arms are used #4 WW 


DENSI-CORE PLASTIC desk tops, 


throughout the Newport line. Another EST. 1826 
Heywood-Wakefield development, 
Densi-Core is a new pressure-molded material of 


exceptional strength and durability. 





TRIMLINE SCHOOL FURNITURE WITH HEYWOOD 


aMea 
ret, 
WAKEFIELD 


i BAY 


EST. 1826 
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For everlasting service and beauty select TRIMLINE with HEYWOODITE 





HeyWoodite desk tops, chair seats 

and backs and tablet arms are 

formed in single homogeneous pieces of 
solid plastic. Colorful, smooth 
HeyWoodite is virtually indestructible. 
The colors are permanently molded 

into the solid plastic ... all the 

way through, not just on the surface. 
TrimLine frames of sturdy, tubular 

steel are lifetime chrome-plated. 
Together, TrimLine and HeyWoodite 
form the most modern, 

functionally perfect units ever designed. 
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a SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGS --... 














The advantages of Heywood-Wakefield 
Tapered Tubular Steel Furniture have 
been proved in thousands of classrooms 
from kindergarten through college. 
These dependable, flexible units are 


unequalled in the moderate price range. 











EST. 1826 
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For proven quality and performance select the STANDARD TAPERED line 





Heywood-Wakefield Company, Menominee, Michigan 


Piease send me a complete catalog of your 
School Furniture and Auditorium Seating. 


lam interested in: 
TrimLine Standard Tapered 


Newport__ Auditorium Seating 





NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS____ 











On 


every 


level ems ay 

















NEW BOOKS 


Southern Race Progress 


By Thomas J. Wooiter 
$3.50. Public Affairs Press 
nm. € 

This is a personal account of the experiences 
and observations of a _ cultured 
who has given much time and attention to 
the study of Southern racial problems. It 
explains many of the difficulties which school 
boards are experiencing in attempting to in 
troduce integration in the schools. The author 
feels that a beginning can be made in favor 
able communities by high 
schools, but for some decades the elementary 
schools to be separate but equal. The book 
makes clear that it will be several generations 
before any successful attempt can be made to 
wipe out the wavering color lines in the 
schools 


The Chicago School Fire 


Compiled by Chester I. Babcock and Rex 
ford Wilson. Paper, 26 pp., 25 cents. National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
St., Boston 10, Mass. 

This is a final report on the tragic Chicago 
school fire of last December, in which 93 
pupils and teachers lost their lives. The re 
port urges immediate action to correct condi 
tions in older-type schools that lack adequate 
exit facilities and automatic sprinklers, and 
that have excessive amounts of combustible 
interior finish, substandard fire alarms, and 
housekeeping conditions 


Also Received 


From Program to Facilities in 
Physical Education 


By Harry A. Scott and 
kaemper. Cloth, 483 pp., 
ers, New York 16, N. Y. 

This book provides comprehensive informa 
tion on the planning, construction, and finish 
of facilities for physical education. It provides 
data on the most widely accepted standards 
as of 1958 in the planning of gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, fieldhouses, stadia, playgrounds, 
and other areas used directly or indirectly for 
physical education of children, young people, 
and adults. It offers information for college 
administrators and devotes considerable atten 
tion to the physical education facilities in 
teachers colleges and general universities. Very 
wisely, the authors do not present their own 
philosophy of physical education but describe 
rooms, buildings, and outer areas which will 
fit the programs now in use throughout the 
United States. The book makes specific recom 
mendations for the size and shape of various 
rooms and buildings and discusses in detail 
the finish materials and the other special fa 
cilities needed. The authors have a very practi 
cal approach to all the facilities which they 
describe and recommend, but in some portions 
of the work, they are evidently 
secondary sources for their information 

The book is full of valuable ideas with 
which school executives and architects should 
be familiar. School 
elementary and secondary programs may pe! 
haps wish that the book included slightly, 
more information on safety and legal aspects 
of physical education facilities. Further edi 
tions of the book should, we think 
layouts of stadia and spectators 
as are being built in 
medium-size and smaller cities. The book 
makes many valuable contributions to the 
planning and construction of physical educa 
tion buildings 





Cloth, 180 pp 
Washington 


Southerner 


desegregating 


poo! 





Richard B. West 
$6.50. Harper Broth 


relying on 


executives in charge ot 


include 
stands such 


increasing numbers in 
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A Study of Educational Expenditures 
in New York State 

By Rima Evans. Paper, 9 pp 
cation Department, Albany, N. \ 

This study indicates that there have been 
radical changes during the past decade in the 
percentage of total expenditures devoted to 
various expenditure categories. Capital outlay 
has increased to 1.9 per cent, a change of 156 
per cent; auxiliary agencies has risen to 6.4 
per cent, a change of 41 per cent; the cost 
of operating the school plant has reached 7.8 
per cent, an increase of 7 per cent; instruc 
tional services have changed to 59.2 per cent 
a decrease of 5 per cent 


State Edu 


Tax Collections in 1957 
Paper, 8 pp. Tax Institute, 457 
Princeton, N. J 
This report reveals that the total tax col 
lections increased in 1957, setting a new record 
of $98,858 million, or 7.9 higher than in 1956 


Nassau St 





Abe) 


yming Prairie ]r.-Sr 
cht: Haarstick 


tographer: Clark 


Hig/ 


Dos. \Inbeiti. Ix 


ming Prairt 


State tax collections amounted to $1,156 mil 
lion, or 8.6 per cent. Independent school dis 
tricts collected $4,706 million 


Source Materials for Ninth Grade 
Arithmetic 


Prepared under the 
Braverman and 
53 pp., 50 cents 
education, 110 
N. ¥ 

\ handbook of source materials taken from 
real life for ninth grade arithmetic 
suggestions tor using these materials, and for 
diagnostic and remedial work 


Help for Air-Space-Minded Teachers 
Edited by Jane N. Marshall. Paper, 16 pp 
National Aviation Educational Council, Wash 
ington 6, D. C 
Contains a list of 
tures, 


direction ot 
Benjamin Schwartz. Paper, 
New York City board of 


Livingston St Brooklyn 


Louis 


It contains 


free and inexpensive pic 
pamphlets, and 


packets for air-space 
age education 


Minn, 
Minn 


’ 


St. Paul, 


Minneapolis, Minn 


t 


OS 


LATE CHALKBOARDS 


first choice in leading schools 


FOR EASIEST READING . . 


Q- 
aD 


. WRITING . . . CLEANING 


The growing number of award winning schools using slate 
‘“F chalkboards confirms slate's 


. . Superior visibility 


. Unsurpassed writing and erasing qualities 


. timeless good looks 


. lowest cost per year 


. Simple maintenance 


Write for free literature on slate chalkboards 


You'll find them 


invaluable in choosing the proper chalkboard for your school 


500 million years in the making 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


NATURAL SLATE 


a 


Sponsored by producers of Pyramid and Keystone American 
natural slate chalkboards 
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Universal 


BSULACHER COMPANY 
CHAMPAIGN. ILLINOIS 


RISE PER ROW SAVES BLDG. HEIGHT 
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ACCURATE SLIDE-RULE TYPE CALCULATOR 
Designed by Universal engineers after years of on-the-job 
experience, this new slide-rule type calculator will be of valu- 
able aid to you in planning a gymnasium with Roll-A-Way 
Bleacher seating. It figures seating capacity per gym size, and 
vice versa. It shows proper balcony height for ideal seating 
sight line in relation to main floor seating. At the same time, 
it shows how proper planning can reduce ceiling height to a 
practical minimum... for big savings in both building and 
heating costs. Send for yours today. There is no cost or 


. a FULL SCALE UNIVERSAL ROLL-A-WAY 
obligation. ) BLEACHER UNIT AVAILABLE FOR DEMON- 

STRATION...ANY TIME...ANY PLACE 
“EXAMPLE: Thousands 


row Universal Roll-A-Way Bleach- 
of installations prove that the 82” 


rise per row on Universal Roll-A- 
Way Bleachers provides the “just 
right” sight line without sacrificing 
leg room or seating comfort. It also 
results in savings up to 2” rise per 
row in wall height. In a gymnasium 
160’ wide and 100’ long, with 13- 


ers on both main floor and bal- 
cony, this 2” saving per row means 
a 4’ saving in building height and 
2,080 sq. ft. saving of wall construc- 
tion... worth thousands of dollars. 
It also means 64,000 cu. ft. of space 
which does not have to be heated. 
Many other savings, too! 


Made up especially to aid in gymnasium plan- 
ning, these full-scale, 4-row Universal Roll-A- 
Way Bleacher Units are always available for 
demonstration. Folded to surprisingly small size 
and enclosed in a streamlined, light-weight case, 
one of these units can be delivered anywhere by 
a Universal representative, at any time conven- 
ient to you. No big, bulky crates... 


. no noisy 
hammering ...no mess. 


.. no confusion. 




















+ 
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IDELY proclaimed “the most valuable hand- 
book of gymnasium seating,” this unique 
new Universal Planning Book is now available to 
, a. z R “COMPANY eee It mene oe tells we to plan sas wns mer 
, in safe, comfortable seating... yet reduce total 
. costs. It actually demonstrates how ideal sight 
line can be attained with Roll-A-Way Bleachers 
on both main floor and balcony... while holding 
PLANNING total building height to a money-saving minimum 
BOOK Also, it illustrates and describes all mechanical 
features of Universal Roll-A-Ways, Poweroller 

FOR 


GYMNASIUM sories. Truly a valuable book in every respect. 
SEATING $e sure to get yout copy! 


for one-man bleacher operation, plus other acces 


> 
CHER COMPANY— CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSAL BLEA 


I would like the items checked below. This request in- 


Name 
volves absolutely no cost or obligation to me. 





New slide-rule type calculator for planning gym- 


° Organization 
nasium seating. 





CJ New Universal Seating Planning Book and Catalog. pe ae 





Roll-A-Way Bleacher unit for demonstration. Have 
representative contact me for time and place. 








NSBA CONVENTION 


(Concluded from page 45) 


of the individual student, Dr. Conant rec 
ommended a Surprisingly large number of 
specific improvements, e.g., in the care of 
slow readers, the special care of the espe 
cially talented 
articulated 
mitted 


the development of better 
vocational courses for com 
and more intelligent use 
of educational measurements and examina 
tions. In conclusion, he warned against the 
dangers of using national or even state 
statistics. ‘Valid figures are those obtained 
by examining the situation school-by-school 
By the same token, the much needed im- 
provement of public secondary education 
can only come about school-by-school.’ 


students 


Special Meetings 

The executive secretaries of state school 
boards associations, under the chairmanship 
of W. A. Wettergran of Minnesota, detailed 
statements of local service progams in the 
fields of school insurance, association pub- 
lications, state exhibits, legal service to 
member school boards, and state legislative 
work. School board members and superin- 
tendents from cities of upward of 300,000 
population, heard Asst. Supt. John Shreve 
of Cincinnati urge a broader tax basis for 
schools and the modernization of state tax 
systems. He argued that small school dis- 
tricts are wasteful of school funds and 
should be consolidated for more efficient 
use Ol taxes 

ren sectional group meetings on Monday 


The NEW WAY to TEACH 
5 Classes in 1 Room! 


TYPING 


Me bot 


SHORTHAND | 
BOOKKEEPING 


WITS 


MACHINE PRACTICE 
ie era 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


4 
. 





eer Oa | 





Suitable 
for All Classrooms from 
These MODULAR UNITS 


Combinations 


Functional styled Cramer Profession-l 


school desks are adaptable 


You 


students comfortably, efficiently 


to any 


classroom space can seat more 


with greater work area, at lower cost 


Plus 


encovrages 


Cramer Student 


Chair 
habits 


Posture 


correct posture 


lessens fatigue. 3-way adjustment for 


seat height, back height, seat depth 


Formed natural plywood seat, 





CUSTOM BUILD YOUR OWN DESK. Over 35 Modu 





lar Combinations from 4 Basic Units. (Modesty 
panels and book compartments available) 











n Prohession-L 


“BUSINESS PRACTICE” FURNITURE 


Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer 


POSTURE CHAIR CO. 
Dept. AS-2 


625 Adams 


Kansas City, 


night respectively took up: (1) relations of 
federal, state, and local school units, led 
by Robert Manchester, Ohio; (2) large 
city school board problems, led by Fred 
W. Heinold, Cincinnati; (3) co-ordinating 
community efforts to improve education in 
cities of 100,000 to 300,000 population, led 
by Supt. L. H. Shepoiser, Wichita, Kans.; 
(4) enlisting public support in suburban 
communities, Supt. Robert F. Savit, Plain- 
view-Old Bethpagé, N. Y.; (5) the work of 
the Columbus, Ind., school foundation in 
improving the teaching staff, led by Wm. 
R. Laws; (6) what the South Carolina 
School Board Association is doing for in- 
service training of school board members 
in small cities, T. Jackson Lowe, Columbia, 
S. C.; (7) relationships and responsibilities 
of school boards in intermediate (county) 
units, Howard A. Dawson, N.E.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: (8) clinic of California 
school law problems, Irving Breyer and 
others, San Francisco; (9) educating the 
public about public education, led by 
Robert A. Luke, N.E.A., Washington, D. 
C.; (10) teacher accreditation, Judson T. 
Chaplin, Cambridge, Mass., moderator of 
panel. 


Resolutions and Policies 


The Association in its resolutions urged 
the continuation of the school lunch pro- 
gram to be transferred to the control of 
the U. S. Office of Education and urged 
“the local boards of education to continue 
to plan and execute their school building 
programs in a manner that provides the 
best educational program for our children 
which the financial resources of the district 
can support.” A resolution expressing op- 
position to the extension of the principle 
of federal aid to education was tabled 

The Association received and considered 
two statements of permanent policy advo- 
cating (1) school district reorganization 
which will enable all districts to encompass 
grades one to twelve, with kindergartens 
and junior college provided in communities 
which desire them; and (2) nonpartisan 
lay state boards of education in all states 
and territories, broadly representative of 
the public at large, the members to serve 
overlapping terms and be charged with the 
employment of the chief state school officer 
on a nonpartisan basis 


The New Officers 


The Association elected as its officers for 
1959-1960 

President 
ton, Fla 

First Vice-President 
Pueblo, Colo 

Second Vice-President - Theodore C 
Sargeant, Swampscott, Mass 

Treasurer — Cyrus M. Higley 
N. ¥ 

Directors Keath M. Lesh, Anchorage 
Alaska, for Pacific Area; Robert O. Harvey 
New Canaan, Conn., for Northeastern 
Area; George P. Whitman, College Park, 
Ga., for Southern Area; Mrs. J. F. Lucas 
Omaha, Neb., for Western Area; J. \V 
Vittitow, Owensboro, Ky., for Central 
Southern Area 

The Association will hold its next conven 
tion in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
March 1960 W. C. B. a 


Robert E. Willis 


Braden 


Frantz 


— Roy ) 


Ne yrwich 
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Superintendent of Schools: 
Dr. O. E. Hill 


Assistant Superintendent: 
Dr. R. Y. Leech 
Architect: 


Spahn & Barnes, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Electrical Engineer: 
Mehnert & Reid, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Electrical Contractor: 
California Electric 
Construction Co., inc. 
Parma, Ohio 


They wanted the best 
modern time and 
program system at the 
2,225,000 Frank 
Wiley Junior High 
School in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 


They chose a STROMBERG Time and Program System 


FEATURES OF STROMBERG SYSTEMS INCLUDE: 


e@ Jeweled Master Clock movement with automatically wound 


72-hour spring power reserve. 


Secondary Clocks standard with hourly and 12-hour supervision— 
correction cycles completed in only 60 seconds. 


Program Unit, capable of 1440 signals daily on each 
circuit, immediately resets following power interruption. 


© Central operations panel for control of utilities. 


Seven-channel transmitter—one for clock supervision, 
six for program signals. 

Installation and maintenance service 

available throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 


A product of the laboratories of one of the largest 
clock manufacturers in the world—YOUR GUARANTEE 
of performance, quality and dependability. 


A complete catalog—TIME AND SIGNAL EQUIPMENT—prepared especially 
for Architects and Engineers—is yours for the asking 


TIME CORPORATION 


ELM STREET, THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 


oT SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 


Sales & Service Offices throughout the U. S. A. 
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circus 
strong men 
can’t 

harm the 
world’s 
strongest 


Strength...electrically welded tubu- 
lar steel construction. Comfort...con- 
tour designed seats and backrests. 
Easy folding...legs glide open and 
closed. Safety...self-adjusting hinges 
can’t slip. Finish...snag-free, chip 
and rust-re 


istant. In 11 new colors. 


Now at a new low price 


Samsonite 


folding chairs 


For church, club, other group seot- 

information, see your Yellow 

ges of write: © Shwayder Bros., 

Institutional Seatina Div.. Deot. AM-3, Detroit 29, Mich 


fim ot bot 
} inthe 
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PERSONAL NEWS 





CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Jens Hutchens, 
of El Cajon, has 


COLORADO 


T. H. Pickens has 
deputy 


district superintendent 
been retained by the board 


accepted the 
superintendent at Aurora 


ILLINOIS 


eS & 
Assistant 
of Illinois 


IOWA 


Garlyn Wessel is the 
Inwood 


position of 


Cornwell has 
state 


First 
state 


been appointed 


Superintendent for the 


new superintendent at 
Francis Schuelke has 
the Olds schools 

Cc. T. Howard has 


manager for the 


been named to head 
been elected 
schools of Boone 

Melvin D. Anderson has been elected 
intendent at Ankeny 


KANSAS 


Jerry O. Lawrence of Pittsburg is the 
idministrative assistant in Sedgwick 
school district No. 51, Wichita. Mr 
is developing a modified core 
junior high school 
the fall of 1959 


KENTUCKY 


A. C. Ross is 
at Greenville 


LOUISIANA 


L. J. Autin has been elected president of the 
Jefferson parish board at Gretna 

1. P. Collier has elected president of 
the East Baton Rouge parish school board 


MAINE 


Supt. William H. Soule, of Portland, has 
been re-elected with a large increase 
Andrew Freshette has succeeded 
R Madore as 


business 


super 


new 
county 
Lawrence 
program in the 
curriculum, to begin in 


chairman of the 
Joe Lansford is 


SC hool board 
vice-chairman 


been 


in salary 
Mrs. Anna 
superintendent at Fort Kent 


MINNESOTA 


Vernon Sprague has been employed as 
ant superintendent of 


NEBRASKA 


Fred H. Bremer is the new 
McCook 


NEW YORK 


Dr. Frances M. Wilson, a 
of child guidance died in 
7 Wilson had 


uary Dy 
guidance tor the board of 


assist 
Fall 


chools at Fergus 


uperintendent 
of schools at 


leader in the field 
Brooklyn on Jan 
been director of 
education tor the 
and had lectured 
( icher colle ut 


last cleven veat it Colum 


bia Universit t 


OHIO 


The board of education of Cincinnati has 
clected Wendell H. Pierce a 
chools, to 


superintendent ot 
succced Claude Courter, 
will become effective 


whose re 
August 1 
The board has created the position of associate 
superintendent and has appointed Robert P. 
Curry to this position 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eugene G. Hamill has been re-elected presi 
dent of the Hollidaysburg board 

John Kaufman is the 
Hempfield board 

H. Merritt Hughes has been elected president 
of the Wilkes-Barre school board. Joseph F. 
FeVizia is vice-president 

Miss Bessie M. Synder has 
business manager and secretary 
of Greater Greensburg 


tirement 


1959 


new president of 


elected 
board 


been 
for the 


Ask 
these 
questions 


about 
CHALKBOARD 


(AND AVOID PITF ALLS) 


Weber Costello 


63 years exper ? 
ience. Over 125) ° 
million sq. ft. of 
chalkboard 


Others 





Is it time-tested and class 
room proven or the entry 
of a post-war opportunist? 





Is it the major product 
of the manufacturer or a 
sideline? 


Major product 





Is the surface color scien 


Laboratory 
tifically correct? 


developed 
Approved by 
sight-saving 
authorities. 





Is it handled by respons- 
ible, well-established, local 
stocking distributors or 
fly-by-night brokers? 


Qualified local 
distributors 





Is it serviced by factory 
trained field engineers or 
by no one? 


Factory -trained 
field engineers 





Is it backed by a sound, 
proven maintenance pro 
gram or by fantastic claims? 


Proven, work 
able mainten 
ance program 





Is it backed by an effective 
guarantee or by high 
sounding phrases? 


Bona fide guar 
antee 








VISIT US AT THE A.A.S.A. 
CONVENTION—BOOTH F-23. 


A CHALKBOARD FOR EVERY BUDGET— 
WEBER COSTELLO MAKES 
THE MOST COMPLETE LINE. 


SEND FOR CATALOG GA-59. 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboard +’ Chalk + 
Erasers + Art Material - Mops « Globes 
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WE WENT BACK TO SCHOOL 
TO LEARN ABOUT 
PLANNING ADEQUATE 
STORAGE FACILITIES... 


There's no guess-work about Kewaunee-Technical's 
planned storage . . . to supplement previous 
experience, our consultant called on high schools 
and studied their varying curriculums 





is eV i ici ANSWERS MOST NEEDS... 


For Science Laboratory Classrooms 


End Table Glassware Storage 
Drawer for 4 students. 


Tate thaleltlelMeiiticl-im Oech Zam alin 
locks. 


Common Storage Drawer for 2 
students. 


Rod Storage Compartment 
available to students working 
both sides of perimeter table. 


Reagent Storage for 4 students. 


Book Compartment for 2 stu- 
dents. 


In addition to all the useful storage features, Kewaunee 
Technical equipment is carefully finished in every detail by 
experienced craftsmen and built to give long years of sat 
isfactory service. 


h 
ange to, 


bu. 7 4, hes be wb WAL Ui tpi f eign 
= —_— 


Neal 


Write for your free copies of the 
new editions of the Planning Manual nny, 
and Catalog of Wood Educational M 
Laboratory Furniture 


a 


"ey ya a . 
in May frm, 
"Haan 


}™> > ; 
“ae ti 


KEWAUNEE | Ts 


Mfg. Co., 5009 South Center Street, Adrian, Michigan 
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How's te Awe I 


Hillyard simplified floor 


maintenance saves dol- 





lars. No fake economy 
of “cheap” maintenance 
products — just long- 
wearing savings that 
come from cutting labor 
costs. Hillyard products 
last longer because they 


are made better. 


and here’s the fllyad 2-step treatment plan, 


to preserve your floors’ appearance, add years of life to the wearing surface, through 
good weather and bad. 


1) Remove the dirt and soil that grinds away the floor with abrasive wear. 

Hillyard SUPER SHINE-ALL " is the safe cleaner that passes all tests for complete dirt removal. It’s chem 
ically neutral will not attack the finest flooring or its finish, or leave discoloring build-up. Instead 
actually strengthens the finish film of protection, enhances the sheen. Because it does a more thorough 


job, less scrubbing is necessary and the whole rinsing operation is eliminated. SUPER SHINE-ALL saves 
you maintenance dollars. 








2) Protect the floor with the toughest 
them all. 

Hillyard SUPER HIL-BRITE“, made 100% from No. 1 prime yellow imported Carnauba wax, is out 
standing among water-emulsion finishes for resistance to abrasion, moisture and stains. Forms a tough, 
hard film that holds dirt and water on the surface for easy removal. Buffs to a deep, rich sheen. Because 
this hard, smooth surface is easy to clean, and wears 3 to 4 times longer than ordinary waxes, it makes 
possible big savings in your maintenance budget no frequent stripping and recoating! 


, hardest, longest-wearing — and most lustrous — wax of 


¥ Both products are UL listed “pertaining to slip resistance 


Ask, gg specialized Hillyard finishes for other types of flooring—terrazzo, wood, concrete, gymnasium. 
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TREAT AND MAINTAIN 


O08 TO TREAT AMD Maiwt ale 


WOOD FLOORS 





The Hillyard ‘Maintaineer ‘ 


will be glad to help you 
work outa floor-saving, money-saving maintenance pro se 
gram. Call on him; he’s a trained floor care specialist, 


On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


San Jose, Calif. 
Passaic, N. J. 
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Wute for Hillyard Floor Treatment Files, containing product information and detailed 
labor saving, step-by-step application 











procedures. One for each type of flooring 





How to treat and maintain 


Concrete Floors 


5 
, ob 


Ronn Genetty —erntnn vemetanen cocoa 
ee 6 nae tees 


J 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo ; 
Please send me a set yf Hillyard Floor Treatment Files 
No ct arge 
Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer in my area call on me to 


jiscuss my floor care problems. No charge or obligation 


Name 
Schoo 
Address 


c 
y State 
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NEWS of PRODUCTS for the Schools 





HIGH SCHOOL DESK 
A trim desk 


or college 


and seating unit for high school 


General School 


Minn Known as 


mace b 
Paul 14 


use is 
Equipment Co., St 


Comes in Three Heights 


Model 67 
omftortable, correct 
large, durable desk 
Desk pedestal 
full 
marring ol 
lipping. The 
ent seating 


lwned tor 
features i 


writing 


the low-cost unit is de 
posture It 
suriace lor ease in 
constructed of cast iron, allow 
Neoprene 
floors 


unit 1 


rubber 
keep 


easily 


leg room hoes prevent 


desk 


the trom 
moved differ 
An out-of-the-way 


helf i 


irrangement 


et easy to reach book an extra 


Accessor, 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 020) 


KING-SIZE DUPLICATOR 
Model offset 


reproduction area of 10'% in. by 16%. in 
large machine is made b i 
Chicago 48, Ill The 
mits duplication of 
in. by 11 in 


vith a 
The 
Dick Co 
per 
letterheads, & 
folders, and 


60 IS an duplhi itor 


greater Image area 
two-up 
four-page large 


Copies Double Pages 


and 
ntrol, a 


accounting sheets 
Aquamatic 


machine 


drawing 

the 
bal 
It can 
Self 


engineering 
design feature ot 
constant ink-watet 
ance, and insures uniform copy clarity 

produce up to 9000 per hour 
cylinders transterring 


maintains 


‘ Opies 


adjusting allow from 


70 


a metal plate and 
Bristol stock with 
roller The 


needs no special tools or 


extra-light master to 
trom 12-lb 


out 


papel 
paper to heav\ 
changing cvlinder or 


idjustable teed table 


pressures 


ittachments 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 021) 


SCHOOL COACH FOR 1959 


Coach Ohio 
coach tor 
with a total 
the 


was In 


Lima, 
bus 


Superior 
nounces the new 
rhe vehicle offers wider visibilits 
of 1315 sq. in. of viewing glass area in 
front visibility 
the driver 1346 
features include: streamlined marker 
button ¢ mechanism for outward 
en arged whee lhouse 


Corp an 


school 1959 


cat Last vear VIEW 


creased to give cone oO! view 
Other new 
lights 


tolding 


yntrol 


doors opening tor 
over heater 
flasher lights 


manulacturer 


larger tires 


pipe 
ko 


protective covering 


defroster, and hood over 


tull detail to the 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 022) 


write 


SMALL DATA-PROCESSING SYSTEM 
\ new 


small offices i 


punched-card data processing system 
offered by Remington Rand 
New York 10, N. ¥ 
simplifies accounting 
a speed ot 6 per 


lor 
Div 
The low 


work. It 


perry Rand ¢ orp 


cost stem 


operate at cards 





For School Records 


and can be adjusted laste! 
The four 
alphabetical 

tabulator 


Ing pune h 


minute lor 


pieces ol 


per 


formance basic equipment 
ilphabe tical 


and reproduc 


sorter 
and summary punch 

Additional units ordered 
if desired. An alphabetical punch records data 
large 90-column the 
punched. This correction of 
errors and facilitates fast repeat punching. The 
cards in any desired order 
tabulator prints data 
iutomatically adding or 
totals. The 


card or set ol 


are punch 


can be 


on cards betore card is 


provides Casy 
sorter arranges 
The alphabetical 
punched cards 

producing 
tion punch duplicates a 
Send for folder U 1638 trom the 


(For further Details Circle Index Code 023) 


from 
sub 
tracting and reproduc 
cards 


manutacturer 


HANGERS FOR SPORTS UNIFORMS 


A hanger 
forms 


specially designed tor athletic uni 
American Playground 
Ind. The hanger 
unit and has a 
insure against mix-ups. De 
minimum ot storage 
each piece of equipment to 
hung for quicker 
drying. The compact hanger, 
structed of '4-in. steel rod, weighs about 
pounds. Each hanger is permanently 

to resist rust and the corrosive 
perspiration 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 024) 


is available trom 
Co Anderson 
unliorm as a 


Device stores 


each secured 
number plate to 
signed to take a 
it has tor 


be individually 


spac tc, 
room 
and more 
Sanitary con 
two 
treated 


action ol 


LANGUAGE LAB AIDS 
R.C_A 


has engineered line of 
language laboratory systems schools 
and colleges. The key unit is a devel 
oped transistorized amplifier, measuring 4 b 


3 by 8 inches, with switching provision for 


a complete 
for high 
newly 


Transistor Headphones 
channels. Each student, seated in 
booth, is provided 
plifier, headphones, and microphone 
dent listens to pre-recorded 
headphones, and then repeats the lessons into 
the The student can compare his 
accent and pronunciation with that 
of the Each booth is fitted with a 
volume for the headphone 
separate control for the microphone 

which 
monitor a lesson oO 
individual students 


ten language 
a three-sided with an ar 
The stu 
lessons via_ the 
microphone 
inflection 
recording 
ind i 


Phe 


include 


regulatoi 


tem offers various adaptations 
the 
conversation 


allowing teacher to 
hold a with 
Full information may be obtained trom Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden N. J 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 025) 


MODULAR COMMERCIAL DESK 


More than 35 
possible with the 
prise the Profession-L 
furniture made by Cramet 
Inc., Kansas City, Kans. With this versatile 
furniture classroom can be equipped 10 
typing bookkeeping, machine prac 
tice, and general business The basi 
unit is the 20 b tabletop “Utili-Desh 
To this solid 18 b + i 
platform or an typing plat! 
(Pictured) The unit is a 20 by 40 in 
desk self-contained, adjustable ping 


iG 


“Utili-Desk” and Typing Unit 


combination 
units that 
“Business Practice 
Posture Chair Co 


modular 


four basic on 


on 
shorthand 
( lasse ~ 
40 in 
added a 
adjustable 
fourth 


may be 


orm 


with 


platform. All units available for leit- or: 
right-hand attachment, in 
Heavy square steel tubing forms the K 
frames which allow plenty of knee room 
pieces have birch pattern with 
available in a choice of seven decorator 
Adjustable, cushioned glides on the leg 
pensate for uneven floors and vibration 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 026) 


are 
heights 

hape d 
All 


rames 


29 or 26 in 


tops 
colors 


com 


(Continued on page 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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Why Royal is 
standard equipment 
wherever 

typing is taught! 


Think of it! With many different 
kinds to choose from, more than half 
the typewriters purchased for teach- 
ing are Royal Standards, 

One reason is the fact that business 
prefers this typewriter, too. Your 
students are apt to meet the Royal 
Standard on that very first job. 


Royal reliability is widely recog- 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS 
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at 


nized. There’s less interruption for 
Service But whe n service 1s needed, 
Royal has more service points than 


any other manufacturer. 


This great dependability helps ex 
plain why Royal Standards invariably 
command higher prices than all other 
typewriters in the used-machine 


market. 


Exclusive features! 
Ma IC 


easiest to set of all margins 


Margin continues to be the 
And the 
newest Royal Standards bring you 
many new exclusives like Twin-Pak 

the quick-changing ribbon that fin 


gers don’t touch; and finger-balanced 


touch allowing lighter stroking on the 
short finger key 


If you haven’t investigated the 
newest Royal Standard, why not call 
for a free demonstration and _ trial 
Learn firsthand — at vour convenience 

how this great machine can make 
teaching and learning easier. Mucl 
more rewarding for you, too! 


CYAL 
standard 


Corporation 


t Manu irer of Typewriter 


IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


use the postcard on page 77) 





News of Products... 


(Contir page 


TILTING STEAM KETTLES 
Newly 


engineered and designed, the steam 
cookers from Market Forge Co., Everett 49 
Mass., feature tilting kettles. The Markett 


models are available in one, two, or three, 


Kettle and Steamer 


standard or wid compartments in combina 
tion with 2( 0, or 40 
tilting kettle. The 
and has a one-piece 


gallon 
kettle is mounted 

vith tangent draw 
upport The 
climinating tiled curb 


stationary of 
cabinet 
cover 
off and automatic pan cooker 
have integral plumbing 
ing recessed floor area 
trols 


ind concealing con 


Drainage from the equipment is directed 


into a common draw line. All pieces are con 
tructed with a stainless steel body and in 
terior, and with a polished or baked enamel 
exterior 

(For Further Detals Circle Index Code 027) 


FURNITURE FOR ANY BUDGET 


[Three attractive lines of school furniture 
priced to suit any budget are offered by Hey 
wood-Wakefield Co., Menominee, Mich. Rug 
ged quality is a feature of the budget-priced 
Newport series. Tables, desks, tablet arm 
chairs, stacking chairs, and chests are in 
cluded in the line. All desk tops are of natural 
finish Densi-Core plastic, pressure molded for 
strength and durability. In the moderate price 
range is the Standard Tapered line featuring 
tapered tubular steel furniture for classes from 
kindergarten to college. The deluxe Trimline 
series consists of HeyWoodite desk tops, seats 
and backs, and tablet arms formed of a single 
piece of solid plastic. This line features colors 
permanently molded into solid plastic. The 
sturdy tubular steel frames are chrome plated 
The company also offers a line of upholstered 
auditorium seating. Send for full details 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 028) 


CLEANER CARBON COPIES 


Carbon paper that will not curl, slip, or 
smudge is offered by the Roytype Department 
McBee Port Chester, N. ¥ \ 
hard wax surface on the eliminates 
oller marks luzziness, and 
Called Roytonic, the 
packaged in boxes that fit into the 
compartment ol the desk It is 
offered in a variety of weights and finishes tor 


ill normal copy 


Royal Corp., 
carbon 
finger smudges 
facilitates clean erasures 
paper Is 


stationer 


requirements 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 029) 


REDESIGNED ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


IBM announces a redesigned electric type- 
writer featuring a longer carriage and writing 
line. The interior of the new machine has been 


Book-Style Type Faces 


made more accessible to permit faster ribbon 
changes. In addition to the standard model 
there is an Executive model featuring propor- 
tional spacing which results in book-style 
printing. It may be ordered in a choice of 
16 type faces. Both machines are available in 
Send for more details from Inter- 


Machines Corp., New York 


six colors 
national Business 
N 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 030) 
Continues ! 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


than steel. . NOTHING IS STRONGER - SAFER 
* MORE ECONOMICAL FOR SCHOOL LABS THAN 


2 





(For more information trom advertisers 


A AAW AABN (8 ed 


Why is it that most new installations for school labora- 
tories specify steel—and nothing but steel? You know 


the answer from experience.. 


that wooden laboratory 


furniture deteriorates, rots and needs constant, costly 
maintenance. Educators and architects protect school 
investments with safer, more durable, quieter, 
maintenance-free and more economical STEELAB Sci- 


ence Furniture. Yes—STEELAB gives you MORE...and 


actually costs you LESS! 


Write today for Complete 
STEELAB Catalog No. 59E-B 


Sttalab- vrs.Es © sinks 


CABINETS * STORAGE SES 
FUME HOODS * ACCESSORIES 


STEELAB Ruggedized 
Educational Science Furniture — 
Built with the Beauty and 
Strength that only Steel can give 


| LABORATORY 
COMPANY .. 


Since 1920—Over 50,000 Installations © MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. © PHONE: Ploneer 2-3600 | 
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WHEN YOU USE ALL FOUR DITTO" COORDINATED TEACHING AIDS! 


eeeeee eeeee eeeeeeee 


Pupils concentrate harder when they have bright, sharp copies to read. 
There are no smudges or faded words to distract them. Their minds are 
more receptive, better able to grasp and retain what they read. 

This is why it’s important that you use a// four DITTO Coordinated 
Teaching Aids: duplicators, supplies, papers, workbooks. Each is phys- 
ically and chemically coordinated to work with each other. Result: 
bright, clean copies; savings in time and work for you (no re-runs or 
re-do’s); better pupil response. 

Write for free catalog of the 58 DITTO Workbooks; a demonstra- 
tion of the DITTO 5-colors-at-once duplicating process and samples of 
the new, clean DITTO Black Hi-Gloss Masterset. Just mail the coupon. 


Ditto. 


Your single source for everything in duplication 


Name 


School 


Address__ 


a ae 
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DITTO DUPLICATORS DITTO PAPERS 


aS 


DITTO SUPPLIES DITTO WORKBOOKS 





| be 
bars ea 


DITTO, Iinc., 3310 Pratt Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
) Send me a FREE catalog of the 58 DITTO Workbooks 


QO) Arrange a DITTO demonstration at my school 
) Free samples of DITTO Black Hi-Gloss Masterset 


County State 
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??| 0 He News of Products... 
Continued from page 


PLASTIC LAMINATING MACHINE 


most fe l| able American Photocopy Equipment Co., Evans 
ton, Ill., has introduced a new office unit, the 

- : Apeco Ply-On Laminator. The machine, which 
resembles a photocopying unit, encases papers 

Audio-Visual (lealers and documents in thin, pliable layers of plastic 
film. Fused on one or both sides of an original 

document, the plastic protects it from dirt, 

moisture, wear, and tear. The machine handles 


copy up to 11 in. wide. Cost of laminating a 
letter-size page is about 2% cents per side 
Some recommended school uses are: presery 


ing student identity cards, transcripts otf 


credits, teachers’ certificates, sheet music for Teacher Can Set Speed 
e class use, educational charts, awards and di 
° . lor separate mounting ol the motor is optional 
plomas. In the library: card catalogs, historic ra , 
trom Delta. Write for more details 


papers and letters, book jackets, and news 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 032) 


- paper clippings 
() d lie Pro ctor! (For Further Details Circle Index Code 031) 
() 4 CONTINUOUS DISH CONVEYOR 


SCHOOL SHOP LATHE The Champion Adamation unit is a con 


tinuous, automatic dish rack conveyor system 
The new Delta 10-in. metal cutting lathe, recently introduced by the Champion Dish 
especially designed for school shop needs, is Washing Machine Co., Erie, Pa. The circular 
available from Rockwell Mfg. Co., Delta unit requires less floor space and _ permits 
Power Tool Div Pittsburgh 8, Pa. Three flexibility in kitchen arrangement since, if 
features of the lathe are: a variable speed _ desired, the dishwashing unit can be located 
drive, a 44-in. collet capacity, and a drive that 
can be pre-set lor both high and low speed 
limits in either direct or gear drive. The vari 
AV Experts are in a position to know able speed drive offers advantages of from 
Find out how YOUR School can im: 50 to 1500 r.p.m., plus high torque transmit 
prove ae Se eecees. ting power matched V belts in the final drive 
Teaching Into Learning” to the spindle. Variable speed can be pre-set 
by the instructor, a desirable feature when 


| ‘ 
working with an inexperienced student. The 
CHARLES CBetcler eet? oe in inexperience . the : 


lathe is powered by a ; h.p. motor 
kK EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


Ys 


Ask the men who 


have the “say” ; Dish Sorting Unnecessary 


outside the kitchen area. Trays are unloaded 
directly into the slowly moving conveyor 
racks, without segregating soiled dishes. It 
saves hot water consumption by reusing 


final rinse water in the prewash unit. Cl 
dishes can be loaded directly onto a st 
cart. The manufacturer claims 75 per ¢ 
handling of dishes with resultant lowe 
ind breakage costs. Conveyor speed 
controlled manually or automaticall) 
disposer unit is optional equipment 


(For Surther Details Circle Index Code 033) 


NEW DISHWASHING CHEMISTRY 


Chemists at Economics Laboratory, In 

New York City, have discovered that it i 

primarily protein, not fat, that causes aeration 

and foaming of wash solutions in dishwashing 

machines. Such chemical action results in a 

® - loss of water pressure and cleaning action. Th: 
gets their O.K. normal efficiency of a dishwasher is impaired 

vhenever the dishes are soiled from eggs 

meat, milk, mashed potatoes, flour gravies, et 





Ask any architect, contractor, school administrator 
iia ... they’ll all agree that Halsey Taylor is the logical “ARTIST, CRITIC & TEACHER”  2/6d (40¢) 
LOW-LEVEL type for 


. [A ; "2ac _— aleaw 'T'. lindsay Anderson, Kenneth Tynan, John Berger 
pores he choice. And not without reason, for Halsey Taylor Sas hemes Giecmaae aces 


small fry” gather offers the greatest advantages, since it is built by Also still available a few copies of our 
1 house devoting its entire facilities and resources paged rie 
; the fact : f the fi at j d j ki ; “ART SCIENCE & EDUCATION”  5/— (60¢) 
> ‘ ac > 2g Pp T 
to the manufacturing of » finest in drinking Guth: Devinn tate cambio by 
water equipment. Write for latest catalog. John Morley 
A new Study in Methods and Attitudes 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio Send To: H. E. Lobstein, Secretary, JOINT COUNCIL 


FOR EDUCATION THROUGH ART, 12 The Green 
Jordans, Beaconsfield, Bucks., England 
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To combat the protein action, the company 
has developed two new detergents, “Score” 
for medium to hard water, and “Event” for 
soft to medium water. By eliminating aeration 
and foaming, the two detergents maintain 
normal wash pressure in dishwashing machines 
under various soil and operating conditions, 
allowing the machine to operate 
mum efficiency at all times 
descriptive literature 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 034) 


near maxi 


Send for more 


MOBILE SCIENCE DEMONSTRATOR 


A mobile science laboratory for teacher dem 
onstrations, manufactured by Central Scientific 








For All Grades 


Co., Chicago, transforms a regular elementary 
classroom into a science room. This all-in-one 
unit rolls from room to room, thereby saving 
schools the cost of equipping each elementary 
grade with science instruction equipment. The 
Cenco Mobile laboratory is equipped with gas, 
electric, and water services; support rods; peg 
board display panels; and roomy storage area 
Available in with a Formica work 
surtace 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 035) 


colors 


SEVERAL KINDS OF MATTING 


Toledo 4, Ohio 
matting tor gym 
playing area of the 


The American Mat Corp 
offers a complete line ot 
nasium use between the 
basketball court and the front row of 
The matting, which comes in rolls, will pre 
vent slipping by spectators and will protect 
the playing surtace. Standard corrugated run 
ner is ly in. thick, comes in 24, 36, and 48 in 
widths, in black, brown, red, green, blue, o1 
grav. Kleen Sweep matting in black 
thick 


Seats 


brow n 


red, and green is also 'y in comes in 


4 and 36 in. widths. A wide rib matting is 
» in. thick, 24 and 36 in. wide, in black or 
brown. A heavy-duty Do-All runner made ot 
i new rubber and cord compound comes in 


two styles: 14-in 
rib, both in three 


cross rib and “4¢-in. long 
widths of 24, 36, and 48 in 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 036) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


Mississippi Glass Co., St. Lovis 7, Mo., has re- 
leased catalog 59-G featuring the 
complete line ot glass tor 
Discussions of heat 


company 
school room ust 
absorption, light 


mission, and diffusion qualities are 


trans 
included 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 037) 


A free, illustrated catalog from The Kindt-Collings 
Co., Cleveland 11, Ohio, describes the firm's 
1959 line of pattern shop, foundry, and indus 
trial equipment and supplies 


(For Further Detals Circle Index Code 038) 
Guide for Archi- 
is an illustrated descrip 
tion of control systems for heating 
Write tor 


request’ to 


“Automatic Control Systems 
tects and Engineers” 
, ventilating 
and air conditioning brochure F 
8944, tree upon 


Co Rockford, Il 
(For Further Detals Circle Index Code 039) 


Barber-Coleman 


“Bulletin ESL-2047,” an illustrated brochure from 
the Berger Div., 
5, Ohio 


storage 


Republic Steel Corp., Canton 
is an aid to planning more adequate 
facilities in schools 


(For Further Detals Circle Index Code 040) 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


MANUFACTURERS NEWS 


Ihe Clarke Sanding Machine Co 
Mich 


has changed its name to 


Muskegon 
machine 

Clarke Floor Machine 
has also purchased a new 
building to accommodate it 


makers ot floor maintenance 


Co. The company 
business growth 
and expansion ol its line of equipment 

The Heywood-Wakefield Co. has 
Fiberglas 


purchased 
fabricating equipment for its 
Mass. The 
4O-ton press, 


plant 


in Gardner equipment includes a 


various chair molds, and heat 


curing ovens. The firm manutactures— solid 


plastic and = laminated — plastic for chool 


furniture 





¢ 
Cc 


Ohvifey 


Cover your 
books with 
HOLDEN 
BOOK 
COVERS 





COVERS 
Quality. 


are 


USC. 


to three years. 


s~wewsevseovsgsessesvse#esevvese#sg8wekeFwesevs 


It is a recognized fact that if one wishes to get 
maximum service from textbooks, BOOK COVERS 
are an absolute necessity 


recognized as 


They are made of material designed to withstand 


the wear and rough usage incidental to classroom 


They will prolong the life of the books from one 


Get the HOLDEN Habit — It Pays! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
Springfield 1, Mass. 


and HOLDEN BOOK 


the Standard for 
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Let US Help You Get 
That Gym You Really WANT! 








| 
~~, ay nd & 
Pee | 


oO 
Folding te 
pe is 
ir 

ir 

le 






7 Kot Prices 





and Discounts Easily Seats 10 
Sala el eae y | (5 on each side) 
F ‘ mn atotr > te ‘ 4 r apacity and comfort Exclusive 
ganizat and titutions M teel pedestals eliminate ee in 
like the er i te flat I tabl stack’’ nly 209 
we the erved , he ' Kh eal oF tiple dining and recre- 
All Steel in 3 Monroe Tos Vintenee Teens woot ye A 
e " Folding Chairs howr Ornacel Blon-D and Melamine Plastic 
pec chairs in attrac, | Monroe Fold Lite ae 
Ly) tive range of Utility Tables / 
r % Girect price t a pate es sizes 
‘ \ durabil ' 2 
ease of } 1 iB Be a 80 
4 | wader Ma nd Ornacel Blon.D tops. 
| eee ee Community Skating in a Wisconsin high school gym. 
| an es The kids don’t know — but you do 
| al a : the only right floor for Multi- 
| Purpose Room or Gym — only real 
Transport Trucks - Spee ge Folding Tables floor for basketball, gymnastics, 
For Tables and Chairs Kk pedestals or lexs. No tools required. Will not dancing is Maple — resilient, springy 
ee eS os é rei , 5 easy on the feet — DIAMOND NORTHERN MAPLE 
t For beott ' +}. 


| i HARD resistant to dents. FLOORING 

| ZR if Funds Are Tight — 

: a Folding atte me Before you bow to substitutes, pA Ww. WELLS 
l 

| 





oy think — “Why not community skat- LUMBER COMPANY 
Most -... sri al gro ete. R ba dly ae es hes v be per “ — Menominee, Michigan 
; Po oe a an ing leg “8. Many stand — er schoo o — KemembDer, : 9 
Portable weirs roller skating can’t hurt J. W. Wells a ee ce 
irainen, on swivel guides or | | COMPLETE CATALOG FREE DIAMOND HARD Northern tae then 





elut “lodwen x” Wr at once for Maple Floors. 


roe Line Institutional ¢ ‘ats al re 
Genus ama tenenn Ladvess 


THE MONROE COMPANY 6 Church St. 











For More on Money-making Gyms, write — 


MORE BOUNCE PER OUNCE — LESS DENTS MAKE SENSE 

















Informed Boards 
Serve Schools Best 






LINE ENCRAVING 


It's a fact witnessed by more than 16,000 school board mem 
bers who read the Journal month after month. Informed COLOR PROCESS 
school boards understand school problems better, are better 
qualified to make the important decisions that affect more 
than 30 million public school children of America. 


HALF TONES 


If your school board is not reading the Journal, put it into 
their hands right now and watch hew understanding combines 
with co-operation to solve school administrative problems. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ABOUT SPECIAL 
SCHOOL BOARD RATES. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


3 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Ae eiengraving co. 
AND ART STUDIO. 


10 Ww. WINNEBAGO $F 


MILWAUKEE $5, WISCONSIC 
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READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


ee 


339 
340 


The index and digest of advertisements below will help you obtain free information, catalogs, 
and product literature from the advertisements and companies listed in the new products 
section. Merely encirle the code number assigned to each firm in the request form below, 
clip the form and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will 
receive prompt attention. 
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30 American Desk Mfg. Co. 315 Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard. 52 
Ins. bet. 16 & 19 Pencil sharpeners 








329 «= 33 
330 332 334 


School furniture 





316 International Business 
31 American Playground Machines Corp 
Device Co. 


Dressing room equipment 


324 
326 


Electric typewriters 


issue of the JOURNAL. 
377 
325 328 


321 
322 
323 


Joint Council for Education 
Through Art 
Publishers 


32 Bendix-Westinghouse 
Automotive Air Brake Co.. 13 
Air brakes 


33 Beseler Company, Chas... 74 wrtaeaeer Mfg. Co 
Laboratory furniture 


whose code numbers | have encircled, to send me free information, 
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319 
320 


315 
316 
317 


Opaque projector 


312 
313 
314 





34 Chevrolet Motor Div. Laboratory Furniture Co.. 
General Motors Corp. Science furniture 
Ath cover ; 
School bus chassis Maple Flooring Mfgrs. 
Assn. 
35 Collier & Son Corp., r.%.. Se Northern hard maple 


Encyclopedias 
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311 
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Medart Products, Inc., 


30 
31 
32 


Please ask the manufacturers, ; 
catalogs or product literature as mentioned in this 


ADVERTISING INDEX 
33 
u 
35 


36 Cramer Posture Chair Co.,... 
ER ER ene eat 64 Telescopic gym seats 
Business procedure furniture 
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Also information on 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Ditto, Incorporated Requedter Ce. .... cues 4&5 


Duplicating supplies Pneumatic controls 
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Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 323 Modernwood Company .. 12 
School bus tires Hardwood flooring 
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Griggs Equipment, Inc... 324 Monroe Company, The... 76 
Auditorium seating Folding tables & chairs 


Grirell Co., Inc., The.... 325 Owens Illinois: Kimble 
Sprinkler systems Glass Co. Sub 
Hampden Specialty a 
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School Furniture 
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329 
330 06. 332 


326 Pennsylvania Slate 
Producers Guild 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. Slate chalkboard 
Ins. bet. 54 & 61 


School furniture 
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328 


324 
325 
326 


327 Premier Engraving Co.... 76 


Engravers 


321 
322 
323 


Hillyard Chemical Co. 
illyar emical Co 328 Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 


Satta espeiin Div. Royal McBee Corp... 71 


318 
319 
320 


Typewriters 


315 
316 
317 


314 Holden Patent Book Cover 
329 Safway Steel Products, Inc. 51 


Telescoping gym seats 





312 
313 
314 


Book cover protection 
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These cards are provided for the convenience of THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


readers in requesting information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered by the 
advertisers in this issue. 


Please ask the manufacturers, whose code numbers | have encircled, to send me free information, 
30 
3 
32 


catalogs or product literature as mentioned in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
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400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Also information on 
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The cards below are postpaid for your con- 
venience in requesting product information, 
catalogs, and literature from advertisers and 
firms listed in this issue 
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No. 


Page 
No. 
330 Sheldon Equipment Co., 

, 3rd cover 


Science equipment 


331 Shwayder Brothers, Inc... 
All steel folding chair 


56 


332 Sloan Valve Company... 1 


Flush valves 


333 Southern California 
Plastering Institute.2nd cover 
Genuine Lathe and plaster 


334 Stromberg Time Corp..... 65 


Time and program systems 


335 Taylor Co., Halsey W.... 74 


Drinking fountains 


336 United State Steel Corp. 
Ins. bet. 34 & 39 


Window walls 


337 Universal Bleacher Co. 


Roll-A-Way seating calculator & 
planning book 


338 Vacuum Can Co 


Vacuum insulated carrier- 
dispensers 


339 Weber Costello Co 
Chalkboard 


340 Wells Lumber Co., J. W... 76 
Northern Maple Flooring 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 


020 General School Equipment 


Desk & Seat Unit 


021 A. B. Dick Co 
Office Duplicator 


022 Superior Coach Corp..... 70 
School Bus 


023 Remington Rand Div., 
Sperry Rand Corp 


Data Processing Machine 





Code 
No. 


024 American Playground 
Device Co. 
Uniform Hanger 


025 Radio Corporation of 
America 
Language Laboratory Unit 


026 Cramer Posture Chair Co., 
Inc. 


Furniture for Commerce Class 


027 Market Forge Co........ 


Steam Cookers 


028 Heywood-Wakefield Co. 


Classroom Furniture 


029 Roytype Dept., Royal 
i  : 
Carbon Paper 


030 International Business 
Machines Corp. ...... 


Electric Typewriter 


031 American Photocopy 
Equipment Co. ...... 


Laminating Machine 


032 Rockwell Mfg. Co., Delta 
Power Tool Div 
School Lathe 


033 Champion Dish Washing 
UES Sa svtse secs 


Automatic Conveyor System 


034 Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
Dishwasher Detergent 


035 Central Scientific Co.. . 
Mobile Science Lab 


036 American Mat Corp..... 


Gymnasium Matting 


037 Mississippi Glass Co.. 
Catalog 


038 The Kindt-Collins Co. 
Catalog 


039 Barber-Coleman Co.... 
Brochure 

040 Berger Div., Republic Steel 
Corp. 


Brochure 





HAVE AN “EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT” 


Junior Science Room 


WITH 


$-6300 HORIZONTAL DEMONSTRATION CASE 


Horizontal and vertical demonstration panel cases are key units in Sheldon’s 
new Junior Science facilities program. Mounted on walls and utilizing re- 
movable panels that rotate on swivels, they keep apparatus and demonstra- 
tions at point of use. Reverse side of panels is chalkboard or corkboard. For 
utmost efficiency these units should be integrated with the other facilities 
in Sheldon’s Junior Science program. The complete story is an absorbing 
one, and it’s detailed in full in a new 36-page catalog. Write for your copy. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE ON “EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT" FACILITIES FOR 


SCIENCE e JUNIOR SCIENCE e HOMEMAKING e ART 


EQUIPMENT Co. 
MUSKEGON ¢ MICHIGAN 


e INDUSTRIAL ART e MUSIC 








Down in Georgia’s Lumpkin County, 
thirteen Chevrolets carry their eager 
young passengers over dirt roads chopped 
out of the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. This is rugged country, and 
it takes a Chevrolet school bus chassis 
to stand up to it—you can take G. Price 
Bowen’s word for that. 

Mr. Bowen, who’s Superintendent of 
Schools in Lumpkin County, generally 
keeps his Chevies on these rugged routes 
for about seven years. “One thing we’re 
real happy about—we’ve never had any 
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transmission trouble with our Chevies,”’ 
he says. “And just about any school 
administrator would be pleased with the 
way Chevy saves on gas and oil and 
maintenance.” 

You'll hear that kind of praise for 
Chevrolet school bus chassis wherever 
you go. For whatever the route dishes 
out, Chevies handle it and come back 
for more. Your Chevrolet dealer has 
facts waiting that can prove it to you. 
ie ae Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


NO ROUTE’'S TOO RUGGED 


Chunolit Sokol Bus. Chassis. egaiiaar 





